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THE DESTINY OF MAN. 


TuEreE have been different periods during the Christian era, 
when a more than usually strong impression, or fear, pervaded the 
minds of men, that ‘‘ the end of all things” was at hand. It 
sprang up so early as the apostolic days, and Paul had to assure 
the trembling Thessalonians, that important events were to happen 
before that awful and sublime termination of the history of man. 
It agitated the minds of Christians, when local or general events 
seemed to warn them of the ‘‘ second coming ’’ of their Lord ;— 
such as, when the church at Jerusalem retired from the doomed 
city on the approach of Titus and the Romans; and when the 
Barbarians, sweeping over the Roman empire, and leaving nothing 
but ruin and desolation wherever they came, appeared to be God’s 
indicators that nature was about to expire. It agitated all Europe 
about the year 884, when the ‘‘ black swarm”’ of Scythians were, 
says Gibbon, ‘‘ mistaken by fear and superstition for the Gog and 
Magog of the Scriptures, the signs and forerunners of the end of 
the world.’’? It was revived at the end of the tenth century, and 
greatly hastened those stupendous events, the Crusades; and at 
different periods since, down to our day, the hope, or the fear, 
of an approaching and very near termination of the present order 
of things, has employed the thoughts, and filled the minds, of 
grave, good, and pious men. There can be no question, that 
such an expectation would have become all but universal among 
Christians of the present generation, were it not for a variety of 
counteracting circumstances—past experience, the Press, facility 
of communication, greater power of consideration and comparison, 
all tending to weaken the expansive force of an Inga, which 
might otherwise have spread irresistibly. 

This expectation of the termination of the present order of 
things has been generally most operative during some great tran- 
sition-crisis of the world’s history. Men, impressed with the 
solemn conviction that there is to be an “‘ end of all things,’’ and 
seeing around them all the apparent signs and tokens of a disso- 
lution of the world, naturally lifted their eyes from the troubled 
earth to the tranquil heavens, ‘ looking for, and hastening unto ? 
that event, so solemnly and yet so briefly described in the New 
Testament. But the troubles passed away, and the excitement 
subsided ; once more “all things continued as they were from the 
beginnixg of the creation.’’ Not, indeed, ‘‘ as they were,” in so 
far as the moral and natural history of MAN is concerned : but “as 
they were” to the external sense; summer and winter, noon and 
night, still chasing each other; storm and sunshine still variegat- 
ing the face of the earth and of the sky. 

And, perhaps, taking into consideration all that we have 
acquired, and all the progress we have made, there have been as 
strong reasons during the present century for expecting the sudden 
second coming of Christ as there have been during the eighteen 
hundred years that are past. The civilised world convulsed ; thrones 
and dominions shaken ; stars fallen from their heaven of power, and 
war on a gigantic scale making nations to tremble ; and, amid all 





this confusion, the Bible translated into many tongues, and that 
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‘‘Gospel,”” which had hitherto only trembled on the lips of mis- 
sionaries, now made immortal by the Press. These latter things 
were done on a mightier scale than ever Christianity had yet the 
honour or the gratification to witness; and no wonder, therefore, 
that good men, walking in their own walled-up and narrow road, 
able to see far before them, and high above them, but incapable of 
surveying the ground on either side, should have thought the 
period was near when the angel, standing on the sea and on the 
land, would lift his hand to heaven, and proclaim that time should 
be no longer. 

We are unquestionably passing through a great crisis of the 
world’s history—a crisis in which “old things will pass away,” 
and ‘‘ all things become new.’’ It is not at all probable that the 
present generation will see the termination of the crisis; but 
almost all men, either in their fears or their expectations, concur 
in establishing the fact that we are in such a crisis, and that it 
will lead to a new order of things. Those who are attached to 
established forms of government and religion, and who think that 
—each being perfect after its kind—they should remain as their 
makers pronounced them, ‘‘all very good,” look with a natural 
uneasy feeling at the aggressive action of other principles ; and 
those who are attached to particular creeds raise a shout of triumph 
at the signs and symptoms of the spreading of their particular 
form of faith. Thus, the other day, O’Connell announced that 
Protestantism was waxing old, losing its vigour, and is even now 
‘ready to vanish away ;” and that Catholicism is renewing its 
youth, and about to become really universal. ‘“ Fear not, ye of little 
faith,’’ if in this ye dread the re-establishment of the Catholicism 
of four centuries ago. Four centuries, full of the most momentous 
events in the annals of our race, are not thus lightly to be rolled 
back ;—as well might a human voice at the present day command 
the ‘‘ sun to stand still upon Gibeon, and the moon in the valley 
of Ajalon.’? We have the ‘‘ sure word” of Inspiration, that the 
“‘ mystery of iniquity ”—meaning thereby all error, all obstructive 
influences, all that tends to impede the progress of Christianity 
and the happiness of man—shall be ‘‘ consumed with the spirit of 
his mouth, and destroyed with the brightness of his coming.’ 
This is no other than KNowLepGE and Licut: Truth, clothed 
in her celestial panoply, will overthrow all that is in opposition ; 
and let whatsoever is not of the truth, under whatever name it 
may be called, tremble at her approach ! 

There is abundant reason to conclude, from the combined evi- 
dence of things around us, that there is a long period yet to be 
fulfilled of the present dispensation of humanity. Upwards of 
seven thousand years have elapsed, according to the most approved 
chronology, since this earth was re-arranged for the habitation of 
man, and Adam was placed in Paradise. Since that period the 
human race has been growing, not unlike the human individual. 
In infancy the parental voice commands and controls; the child is 
ruled by reason, but it obeys simply from affection. So, in the 
infancy of the world, did God deal immediately with men, as the 
parent deals with the child. God interposed his direct authority ; 
men who lived six hundred or a thousand years transmitted that 
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authority to those around them, and retained it in their own 
persons; the patriarchal age marks the infancy either of a nation 
or of the world. But passion and imagination are developed in the 
individual long before reason can hold the reins ; but for continued 
control, the ANrMAL would devour the Man. ‘Thus was it, too, in 
the youth of the world; thus do we read early of ‘‘ the earth being 
filled with violence,’’ and of unnatural vices eating out the heart of 
nations, as the worm devours the plant. And though we know 
that we have lost almost all of the history of the first civilisation 
of man; though we feel as if Egypt and Assyria, and even 
Babylon and Persia, belong as much to the past as do the fossils 
dug up by geologists ;—though we almost know nothing concern- 
ing those adventurous Phoenician barks which ploughed unknown 
seas, and linked together the then civilised and savage worlds ;— 
though we are yet groping amongst the buried records of Hindu- 
stan, and turn with a sigh, almost of despair, from the mutilated 
yet classic forms of Grecian art ; we yet know that all this amount 
of civilisation, as compared with the existing state of the world, is 
but as the energetic, vigorous, yet crude mental efforts of the 
youth, contrasted with the calm and matured thoughts of riper 
years. The world has passed through the follies and imaginative 
dreamings of youth; it has reached its middle age; and though 
middle age brings with it its own temptations and its own trials, it 
brings with it a solidity of character far different from the impul- 
sive eccentricities of younger years. 

Our belief that the world has yet a long period of its cycle to 
complete, is based upon three considerations :—1. The history and 
present state of Christianity; 2.The history and present state of 
man as a moral and intellectual creature; and, 3. The past and 
present state of science and art. 

And first of Christianity. The grand proof, to our minds, of its 
divine origin—that proof which outweighs all external evidence— 
is its internal purity, and expansive power of adaptation to all cir- 
cumstances of humanity. It can make the uulettered and brutal 
savage a kind, forgiving, forbearing, temperate, and just man, even 
while he remains in ignorance of much that a man should know. 
It can exalt the character of the wisest sage that the world ever 
saw—add dignity to his philosophy, and truth to his specula- 
tions. So, also, with nations. Its moral power is good for the 
lowest stage of existence, and good for the highest. It must be 
divine. 

It is but a very trite observation to say, that this moral power of 
Christianity—this renovating and uplifting quality—has scarcely 
yet had free scope. But we may go further, and affirm, rever- 
ently, that it was not God’s intention that Christianity should have 
free scope for perhaps two thousand years. It was the ‘‘ fulness 
of time’’ when Christ came; the world had arrived at that stage 
in its progressive history, when He should appear to draw aside 
the curtain of immortality. But much preliminary work was to 
be done. The moral power of Christianity received a work to do 
which was to task its utmost energies. It was to contend with 
error, to elevate morality, to cleanse the intellect of nations. 
Often has it appeared, during this long struggle, to be overthrown, 
and cast down to the ground; as often has it sprung up, and 
renewed the strife. The early lifetime of Christianity was intended 
to be atime of war ; its time of peace and repose has yet to come. 
Its warfare is not accomplished; man knows yet little of Christi- 
anity ;—the strange system of Buddhism numbers its three hun- 
dred millions of followers; the doctrines of Brahma boast a 
hundred millions more ; Mohammedanism musters its two hundred 
and fifty millions; and out of the remainder of the eight or nine 
hundred millions conjectured to form the living population of the 
earth, Christianity picks out about eighty or ninety millions 





bearing her honoured name, but presenting as varied en aspect as 
did Joseph’s coat of many colours. 

What a work, then, yet remains for Christianity to do!—a 
work in which all her past experience will be brought to bear, and 
all her untried resources be developed. The lever of printing has 
been put into her hands, and the intellect of man is the fulcrum: 
she will achieve the boast of Archimedes, she will yet move the 
world ! 

The present state and history of man, as a moral and intellectual 
creature, forms our second ground of hope for the long-continued 
duration of the world. And here we need hardly dwel! at any 
length. It would indicate a state of mind scarcely to be reached 
by argument, to deny that man occupies a higher position now 
than ever he did. True, he has lost as well as gained: but after 
subtracting the loss, there is a large balance in our favour. Truths 
in natural science are now taught to children which once the exist- 
ing race of men could not have received. The professional beggar 
of civilised life is surrounded with comforts unknown to the bar- 
barian chief. The minds which planned the pyramids, the stu- 
pendous temples, and the colossal statues of old Egypt, would not 
have been able to do what raodern intellect has done, to decipher 
the puzzling hieroglyphics, and those silent monuments, and to 
read off from them, with scarcely the aid of written record, the 
manners, the dispositions of a nation which may be said to have 
been buried thousands of years ago. Phidias carved out for 
himself an immortal memory: but what is all the amount of 
intellect contained even in inimitable Grecian art, compared with 
that power of mind which measures the distance of the stars, and 
can tell, from the inspection of minerals, bones, and rubbish, that 
ere there was ‘‘a man to till the ground,’’ and before it was 
possible for man to exist, this earth had its breathing inhabitants, 
and its waters sparkled in the rays of the sun! And look, too, at 
that invisible yet all-powerful element, PUBLIC OPINION, as it 
pervades England and the United States, is pervading the conti- 
nent of Europe, acting on man generally through the medium of 
European power, and conveyed by our colonies to the remotest 
parts of the earth! The man of the present day is just the same 
creature as the man of five thousand years ago, as far as physical 
organization is concerned—he hopes and fears, is angry and 
pleased, loves and hates, smiles and sneers, is hungry and tired, 
like his progenitors of the remotest period. Or rather, the animal 
wan of modern civilised life is an inferior creature to the animal 
man of ancient civilised life. Division of labour makes his power 
and ingenuity finer and more subtle, and in the aggregate more 
effective and comprehensive, but it makes the individual creature 
more a slave of circumstances, and weakens his individual power. 
Printing, by presenting an imperishable, as well as a ready and 
available, vehicle of thought, has impaired individual memory, and 
narrowed that faculty or capacity which is to the intellect what the 
painter’s canvas and colours are to his art. And the very comforis 
of modern civilised life have made man less able to endure, and 
weakened him constitutionally. But what a prodigious difference 
is there between the man whose food for a day or a week depends 
on several combining circumstances—the chance of meeting with 
game, the promptitade and certainty of his aim, and the persever- 
ance of his pursuit, and the man who need not think of his dinner 
till he is hungry, and can calculate with absolute certainty on 
having lis wants gratified on the faith of a little coin! The one 
is an intense animal; the other has the power of making the 
animal subservient to the man, 

But this disengagement of the mere animal erergy was in some 
respects hurtful instead of beneficial to the man of ancient civilised 
life. In countries where there was no direct light of revelation, 
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however polished in manners, and advanced in the arts of life, the 
standard of APPETITE-MORALITY was low. The thoughts, disen- 
gaged from the necessity of providing for mere existence, were too 
often employed in perverting the appetites, and contriving how to 
turn them into sources of unnatural enjoyment. Thus do we find, 
in the Epistles of the New Testament, fearful pictures of the 
depravity of manners among the Greeks and Romans ; and to wage 
war with this depravity—to overthrow this low standard of appe- 
tite-morality, was one of the first and most immediate of the 
arduous tasks of Christianity. The early Christians were called 
upon to come out from ‘‘ a world that lieth in wickedness ;"’ to 
** flee foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition; ’’ to ‘‘ walk righteously, and honestly, and godlily in 
this present world.’’ But so difficult was this to do—so hard was it 
for the finer spirit of purity to rise above the grosser atmosphere— 
that it required all the earnest injunctions, and all the most 
startling appeals, of the apostles, to keep the early churches from 
the surrounding contamination. We may venture to affirm, that 
if Paul had found the state of appetite-morality as high in his time 
as it is now, he would not have laid such a powerful stress on the 
conquering of the passions—he would not have besought Chris- 
tians, that as they had been s/aves to sin, so now they should be 
slaves to righteousness ; nor would he have had such occasion to 
lift up his imploring hands, and, with streaming eyes, to exclaim, 





‘‘of whom I have told you often, and even now teil you, weeping, 
that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ!’’ For this great 
stress on the necessity of conquering the appetites produced a | 
great delusion ; it led to the idea of purity being associated with a | 
falsehood ; it made men think that violence done to our nature | 
was a merit ; that because the appetites had been abused, therefore | 
they should not be used, and thus produced that great host of | 
anchorites, hermits, monks, and nuns, with whom it was a “doing | 
God service ’’ to retire from the world, and shut themselves up | 
from natural institutions. There were indeed Jewish eremites | 
before our era; the Stoics taught that wisdom lay in reducing the | 
appetites ; and even Epicurus, whose name has been falsely taken | 
as a type of appetite-morality, inculcated frugality and temperance | 
as man’s chief good. But all these may be considered as the re- 
action or revolt of humanity itself, against those debasing princi- | 
ples of action which degraded man toa level with the brute creation 
—or rather below it. 

Now, during the eighteen hundred years of its existence, | 
Christianity has been gradually, though often very slowly, elevat- 
ing the standard of all morality, especially of appetite-morality. 
There is a vast difference between us and the Greeks and Romans 
—a great difference between us and our ancestors of five, three, or 
even one hundred years ago. And yet how far below the simple, 
pure, and elevating morality of the New Testament we still are! 
In London, with its churches and many-sounding bells—with its 
institutions, and knowledge, and light, how much unmitigated | 
misery springs from the low standard of appetite-morality! Ah! | 
Christianity has yet a great work to do; many years yet lie before 
it of arduous and energetic employment, before the wor/d can be 
pervaded by its elevating principles; and we firmly believe, that 
when that work has been accomplished, hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of years lie before it, in which it will enjoy its triumphs ; 
and in which other intelligent creatures, as well as men, may have | 
it demonstrated to them, what a vast fund of human happiness is 
contained in the much-misunderstood and much-neglected doc- 
trines and principles of that little printed book which one can hold 
betwixt finger and thumb ! 

The difference, then, between the man of the past and the man 
of the present consists in the simple fact, that we have contrived a | 


SAVINGS BANK wherein to deposit our experience and our know- 
ledge, and in which they accumulate at compound interest. It is 
this retaining and accumulating power which has raised the human 
being of our time above the human being of former ages; and it is 
this same accumulating power, acting on the same materials, which 
will carry forward the human race in future years with a railroad 
speed, as compared with the rate of our past progress. Man now 
ranks higher as a moral and intellectual creature than ever he has 
yet done-—he will rank far higher in future years than he does now. 

Little, indeed, need we here say as to our third ground of hope, 
the past and present state of science and art. We have just, as it 
were, got possession of Aladdin’s lamp; nature has just, as it 
were, opened the doors of her inner chambers, and bid us enter. 
Enormous stores of fuel in the bowels of the earth, yet undis- 
turbed—for what purpose have they grown? The ocean just 
begun to be traversed by the power of steam—for what purpose has 
the achievement been made? Colonies planting on every vacant 
space, and emigrating man moving over mountain and plain, while 
the accumulated comforts of civilisation follow at his heels—for 
what purpose all this hurrying to and fro? Nay, for what purpose 
all the struggles of Christianity, all the progress of man as a moral 
and intellectual being, and all his triumphs in science and art? Is 
this vast storehouse of materials collected but to be destroyed? 
Has this earth been undergoing an educational course for upwards 
of seven thousand years, and now, when it has just attained te 
manhood, and with an ample fortune, is the scene to be suddenly 
closed, and the knell of nature to be tolled? Away with the sup- 
position, so apparently unworthy of Inrinire Wispom !—away 
with the supposition, ye who believe that “ the earnest expectation 
of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God,” 
who know and feel that *‘ the whole creation groaneth and travail- 
eth in pain together until now!” 

Yet we have no ecstatic notions. Ours, we trust, is acalm faith, 
a tranquil assurance. Our millennium is a natural product, not a 
miraculous one. We see in Christianity and in the human intellect 
enough of power, under proper combination, to raise man to as 


high a state of happiness as he is capable of in the present state of 


existence. Yet we “join trembling with our mirth.” We do not 


| know what is to be the process of farther progress and alteration 


—whether the certain change that is approaching willbe diffused 
over a long period of years, and be effected more by moral than by 
physical power, or whether disturbing forces will fracture the old 
state of things before the new is ready to replace it. Of this only 
we are certain, that everything betokens change, and change ulti- 


| mately for the better, though probably accompanied by immediate 
| evils or immediate suffering ; and we rest satisfied that there is yet 


a long career for humanity to run—a career of continual improve- 


| ment and benefit, and one which will make the future history of 


the world as brilliant as its past is dark. 
‘* Then cometh the end.’’ The cycle completed, and God’s time 
arrived, a mighty change will take place. This world, which: has 


| been repeatedly subverted by fire and flood, will pass through an- 


other tremendous revolution, to effect which, even at this moment, 
there are stores of lightning in the clouds of heaven, and caverns 
of fire in the bowels of the earth; and the very atmosphere, by a 
slight change, could be made to burn as with “ inflammabie fire.’’ 


| And those who are destined to live anew, their bodies raised and 


recompounded, the animal diminished and the intellect augmented, 
will perhaps be placed again on this very earth, which has been 
fitted by fire for the habitation of a higher race of creatures ; and 


| MAN, still retaining his bodily form, without its weaknesses and its 


passions, will enter on a new and endless stage of existence, in ‘a 
new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness."’ 
P2 
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A VIEW OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Norsinc can be more beautiful than the first view which a 
stranger has of Constantinople, as he approaches it on a summer 
afternoon by the Sea of Marmora. At first it is descried like a 
low and irregular white cliff—and by degrees, as the distance 
diminishes, the cliff fades away into lofty buildings, surmounted 
by gilded domes, and environed by tall and stately minarets. 
First, the Mosque of St. Sophia becomes distinguished from the 
mass by her broad and massive-looking dome standing conspicuous 
from all others, like the upper part of a giant, overtopping and 
outvieing in size the ordinary crowd of men. Then another and 
another mosque separates itself, until the confused mass is arranged 
into the semblance of a great and rich city ; the public buildings 
of which look down in patronizing grandeur on the smaller private 
houses, while in many cases, both are only to be seen here and 
there peeping forth from the ever-verdant trees which surround 
them on all sides, and mke the city appear to the eye more like 
a huge garden, studded with summer seats, than the large and over- 
grown capital of a mighty empire. This mass of marble, wood, 
clay, and verdure, seems at first as if it was but one city; but by 
degrees the Bosphorus opens, and divides one part into Asia and 
another into Europe: still, as a nearer approach is made, the 
scene again changes, and the waters of “‘ The Golden Horn” divide 
the European part into two. 

At this spot, equidistant from both continents, the traveller 
seems as if he were in an immense basin, surrounded with build- 
ings on all sides. To the north is the Bosphorus, studded with 
palaces and villages on both banks, until the Asiatic and European 
shores seem to meet. To the east stands the village of Scutari, 
in Asia, with its gilded and white-washed barracks gleaming in 
the sun, and reflecting its brilliancy upon the less-sized, but still 
gaudy buildings which it contains. To the west is “The Golden 
Horn,” an arm of the Bosphorus, which runs up on the European 
side, stretching as far as the eye can reach, bearing upon its bosom 
an immense variety of ships at anchor, and thousands of little 
boats skimming across it in every direction. On the south bank 
of this right arm of the Bosphorus stands Stamboul, commencing 
with the low irregular gilded palace of the Seraglio, and stretching 
on with palace, mosque, dome, minaret, and tower, until the view 
is lost. On the opposite side it is again attracted by the less 
stately buildings of Galata, Pera, and Tophana, covering the hill 
from the summit to the water's edge. 

Thus far, and thus far only, does ‘‘ The City of the Sultan’’ 
hold forth a pleasing and grand appearance to the wondering eye 
of the stranger. The moment his foot touches the low dirty 
wharfs and quays at Galata, which is opposite what is strictly the 
Turkish city, the scene is, as if by magic, suddenly changed. He 
finds nothing but dirty streets, filled, with ruins and squalid-look- 
ing buildings ; the shops are withovt doors and windows for the 
most part. He naturally thinks that these are but some of the 
back lanes, and walks on, in hopes of finding some thoroughfare 
not absolutely disgusting from filth; but he only meets greater 
squalor, the longer he walks. Few of the streets are more than 
twenty feet wide, many of them not twelve, and even some not 
more than six, four, or three. Windows may be found jutting 
out corner-wise from one side to the other, so that in many cases 
it would be easy for opposite neighbours to open each others’ win- 
dows with their hands. Not a great many of the streets can boast 
of any raised way for foot-passengers, and even those that can do 
so, yield them up to carts, carriages, horses, and other cattle, at 
the caprice of the beast or his driver. These streets, or rather 
narrow lanes, are composed of irregular whin and soft stones, put 
together without any order or design, but in such a way as chance 
might very well be supposed capable of doing. As the stranger 
walks along, he will find some attention necessary to avoid trampling 
on the many homeless dogs he finds lying everywhere on the 
street and (rotfoirs, and so very lazy that nothing but a smart 
stroke with a stick will make them get up. His patience will 
also be pretty well tried with the barking and snarling of such as 
may chance to be on their legs, and who know a Frank stranger 
as well as a London sharper knows a country bumpkin just come 





totown. They are, however, easily put to flight, if not to silence ; 
and very rarely in day-time do they attempt to do more than show 
their teeth. It will also be found necessary to keep a look-out, 
both before and behind, to see if there is no one coming galloping 
along, regardless of the streets, or those that are on them; or 
mayhap a group of eight, ten, or twelve porters, with a hogshead 
of sugar, or a pipe of wine, trudging along at an ordinary trot, 
who are generally good enough to shout out when it is too late to 
get out of their way; or a string of asses, mules, pack-horses, 
or camels, who, with their loads stretching completely across the 
thoroughfare, threaten to knock down any one that does not take 
refuge in a shop or cross lane. The carts and carriages, espe- 
cially those drawn by bullocks or buffaloes, are worthy also of 
notice, as the horns of these brutes stick often out from their 
heads so as to occupy the entire breadth of the street, and a 
smart rap with a stick is necessary, in order to make room for a 
passenger. 

As by degrees Galata (the Wapping of Constantinople), has been 
traversed, and the stranger begins to ascend to Pera, he will find 
the shelving streets more clean, but more difficult to walk upon, 
as the rain running down has contrived to make an irregular rut 
for itself. In Pera, there are fewer shops, but these are of a better 
kind, many of them having doors and windows, which although 
not exactly like those of Western Europe, yet look well, after 
viewing the squalid affairs in Galata. The streets here are more 
passable, the people better dressed, and the stoppages from carts, 
horses, &c., of rarer occurrence ; but still the imagination wanders 
in vain for anything to solace and satisfy it, after the hopes raised 
from an outside view of the city. After a day of weary toil, 
through lanes and streets, the best of which are worse than the 
worst in any other capital in Europe, the stranger will probably 
console himself with the idea, that in Stamboul or the Turkish 
part of the town, on the opposite side of the port or ‘‘ Horn,’’ he 
may yet find streets worthy of the ideas which still haunt his 
excited imagination. 

In Stamboul there are one or two large spaces of ground, used 
to exercise the troops upon. There is also a parade, where the 
fashionables of the ‘Turkish Empire promenade on fine days ; and 
which during the Ramazan, in November and December, is crowded 
with all the élite of the place, including even the Sultan himself: 
but, excepting these, there is not one good street or square in it 
all. Some of them are better than any on the Frank side; but 
some of them are infinitely worse, as a good shower of rain is cer- 
tain to plough up three or four streets in a few minutes, leaving 
ruts extending for a quarter of a mile, and varying from six inches 
deep to three feet, into which the unfortunate traveller will fall, 
unless great care is taken in passing them. The shops here are 
more varied than in the Frank quarter ; but still they are at the 
best but miserable. One street is filled with dealers in old iron ; 
another with shoemakers; a third with carpenters, pipe-makers, 
trunk-makers, marble-cutters, fruit-merchants, &c. &c. These 
shops being little square boxes, varying from six to nine feet in 
front, generally quite open, where the artisan sits working at his 
calling, or smoking his pipe, the never-wanting appendage of a 
workman in Constantinople. Many fires occur in consequence, as 
workmen may be seen beating the red-hot ashes out of the bowl, 
among the wooden chips at their feet; and the wooden building, 
if once on fire, would burn at least to the ground, taking with it 
in all probability, as companions of its fall, all the others in the 
street. The reader will have observed in the newspapers an 
account of a dreadful fire which occurred recently in Pera, but which, 
it seems, is to be productive of some benefit, as the government 
are intending to cause improvements to be made. 

Amidst all this filth, squalor, and irregularity, many splendid 
public buildings are to be seen ; but there is not one good range 
of private buildings, nor one good street-front in the whole city; 
and the stranger will return home across the Golden Horn to 
Pera, wearied and tired by the horrid nature of the footing which 
he must tread, and most probably will exclaim that Constantinople, 
with all its grandeur, is the most uncomfortable-looking place in 
the world. 

The only situation to have a good view of this varied place, and 
its many suburbs, is either from the ‘‘ Tower of Galata,’”’ on the 
Frank side, or the “‘ Seraskier’s Tower,’’ in Stamboul. Let the 
traveller take a view from the balcony of one of these, and he will 
find his toil of ascent well repaid, as his eye will be feasted by one 
of the most varied sights the world can boast of. From that eleva- 
tion nothing of the dirt and filth of the streets can be seen. The 
eye can roam from one place to another, without wearying the fect. 
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Industry seems to have vied with nature, in the production of all 
that is wonderful in landscape, in water, and in buildings. Europe 
and Asia, main-land and islands, seas and rivers, palaces and 
mosques, parade-grounds and burial-fields ; ships-of-war and tiny 
boats—all lie below the feet, presenting to the eye a more superb 
view perhaps than the imagination can create in her most fantastic 
wanderings. 

Stamboul, or the Turkish part of Constantinople, stands upon 
a tongue of land, the south side of which is bounded by the Sea 
of Marmora; the north by the harbour, or as it is called ‘‘ The 
Golden Horn ;”’ the east side, or point of the tongue, by the Bos- 
phorus ; and the west, or root of the tongue, is attached to the 
main-land of Thrace. The point of the tongue is called “ Seraglio 
Point,” on account of one of the seraglios being built on the verge 
of it, and extends about a mile, in a slightly curved outward form, 
from north to south. The wall then stretches in a curve inward 
toward the south-west, along the shores of the Sea of Marmora, 
uhtil it reaches ‘‘The Seven Towers,’’ distant about four miles. 
From thence the wall takes an outward curve towards the north, 
as far as the waters of the Golden Horn, distant about four miles 
further: at the north point of this west side of the quadrangle, 
the wall then stretches east with an inward curve along the shores 
of the harbour towards the north end of Seraglio Point; this 
distance is also about four miles, and the circumference of the 
city may very well be estimated at thirteen miles by the wall ; or 
fifteen miles, including the buildings that are sometimes to be 
found straggling near it. The Turks and rayahs only are permitted 
to reside here, but the greater part of it is inhabited by Turks alone. 
There are, however, portions set apart here and there for the Arme- 
nians ; and a portion, called “ The Fanaar,’’ exclusively for the 
Greek rayahs ; also another part, surrounding the ancient Palace 
of Constantine, only occupied by Jews. No Franks are permitted 
to reside on this side the Golden Horn. 

The Golden Horn varies in breadth from a quarter to half a 
mile, and serves to divide the Frank portions of the town from 
the parts exclusively Oriental. Opposite to Stamboul stands 
Galata, or “‘ The City of the Gauls,”’ and also Pera, or ‘‘ The City 
beyond the Walls,’’ the size of which it would be difficult to mea- 
sure, as it is so very irregularly built. Galata may be about two 
and a half miles long, by half a mile broad ; but Pera is so inter- 
mixed with the other suburbs, it is necessary to take it in con- 
junction with them, such as Haskioy, Cassim Pasha, Demetri, 
Tophana, and Dolma Batchi. These, including Galata, will 
make a circumference of at least other thirteen miles. A circle 
of six miles in diameter would however embrace Stamboul, and 
the whole of these other suburbs; and there would be a great 
many unbuilt places comprised initsring. Travellers, in describing 
Constantinople, usually include Scutari, which stands opposite, on 
the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, at a distance of two miles, as 
well as the villages which are built along its banks on both sides, 
as far as the mouth of the Black Sea. If such are to be held as 
part of the city of Constantinople, then it can boast of more than 
twenty miles of extent. One street in particular, which begins at 
the bridge over the harbour, extends in an unbroken line as far as 
Therapia, a distance of at least eighteen miles, beautifully diversi- 
fied with the different turnings and windings of the Bosphorus. 
At one time, the traveller along this street will find himself 
hemmed in on all hands with mosques and burial-grounds; at 
another with palaces on every side; while the scenery of the 
“ Ocean Stream’ is always bursting forth when least expected, 
to give variety and beauty to the walk. 

Although no Franks are allowed to reside in Stamboul, they 
may have places of business in it, which they must quit before sun- 
set ; but are at liberty to return after sun-rise. Here are situated 
the Sublime Porte, the Mint, the Seraskier’s Palace, and other 
government offices, also the seven Royal Mosques, the Great Ba- 
zaar, the Slave Market, the Mad-house, and almost all the Oriental 
commerce of the city. Of late years, there has been constructed 
a commodious wooden bridge, to connect it with Galata, &c. This 
bridge was the work of a Greek architect, and is probably the only 
one of the kind in the world. It is 604 paces, or 453 yards long, 
and is supported entirely by the water. The path across is raised 
a few feet above the water by means of small arches, resting on 
massive logs of wood; while about 100 yards’ distance from each 
shore, there is a larger arch to allow caiques to pass under ; but 
when any large vessel requires to enter the arsenal, a portion of 
the bridge is drawn out at the centre by ropes, and again replaced 
in the same manner when the vessel has passed. Turkish sol- 
diers are stationed at both ends, and also on the large arches, to 


prevent any smoking on the bridge; and this is the only place 
in all Turkey where smoking is forbidden. In dining-room or 
bed-room, in bed or out of it, with ladies or without them, on 
foot or on horseback, in a boat or a carriage, in public or private, 
man, woman, and child, all may smoke everywhere they please— 
alone and excepting on the bridge; for this there can be no 
reason, as it would not run any danger of fire from either 
pipe or cigar; but it is so ordained, and, of course, must be 
obeyed. This bridge is about half-way between Seraglio Point 
and the west end of Stamboul; but if any one wishes to cross the 
harbour at another place, he has only to take a caigue, or little 
boat, thousands of which are to be seen, skimming over the water 
like so many sailor-flies in a pond. The price of passage is, like 
everything else here, regulated by firman—it is twelve paras, or 
three-fourths of a penny ; but the boatmen are generally paid with 
a twenty-para piece, or a penny farthing : the fare is for the boat, 
and one, two, three, four, or even five, can cross in one boat for 
one fare. 

Beyond the bridge, to the west of it, is situated the Dock-yard, 
| Arsenal, Admiralty, and Royal Naval School. Here also the fleet 
| generally winter. To the east of the bridge, on both sides of the 
| harbour, extending more or less as far as the Bosphorus, are the 

merchant-vessels, loading and unloading, crowded together without 
|; any order or convenience ; while in the centre of the stream four 
or five large steamers are generally anchored. 

Next in importance to Stamboul itself is Galata : here is situated 
the Custom-house, in the neighbourhood of which the greater part 
of the European merchants have their counting-houses and stores. 
There are also a few Turkish, Armenian, and Greek merchants ; 
but few comparatively who walk its streets by day inhabit them 
by night, as the dwelling-places of most of the Franks, and 
other merchants of Galata, are in Pera, which is situated bevond 
the walls of Galata. The gates are shut at sun-set, although some 
of them may be passed at a later hour; in fact, we have always 
found a piastre, or twopence-halfpenny, a key that would open 
them at any time. 

Pera contains a great number of shops, such as tailors’, boot- 
makers’, haberdashers’ , oil-men’s, grocers’, &c. &c. ; the greater part 
of them French or Italian, but not one English ; in truth, there is 
only one English shopkeeper in all the capital, and that is a ship- 
chandler in Galata. The greater number of the houses in Pera 
are Frank dwelling-houses, a good many of which let furnished 
or unfurnished lodgings by the month, to those who do not require 
an entire house. There are also about twenty regular boarding- 
houses for strangers, and four very bad and dear hotels for way- 
farers. 

Demetri is inhabited almost entirely by Greeks ; Haskioy by 
Jews ; while the other suburbs are an indescribable mass of all 
nations, tribes, and tongues. It is not an uncommon thing for 
twelve or fourteen languages to be spoken in one house. At the 
table where we dined, there were eight sat down to eat, and the 
conversation was always carried on in five languages ; and we have 
sometimes risen from table after having noted that the languages 
had been changed by one or another, until the company had un- 
awares made use of seven. The landlady is Armenian—she speaks 
Armenian, Turkish, Greek, and Italian; the landlord is a native 
of Corfu—he speaks Turkish, Greek, Italian, French, and English ; 
his mother and sister speak Turkish, Greek, and Italian; his 
father speaks Arabic, Turkish, Russian, Greek, and Italian; a 
Venetian spoke Italian and German ; and another, a Prussian, Ger- 
man, French, and Hungarian. 

The reader is doubtless familiar with, at least, the idea of Turkish 
coffee-houses and Turkish story-tellers; the latter, the only ap- 
proach to dramatic amusements enjoyed by the Turks. The late 
Sultan, however, aimed a serious blow at the profession of the 
story-teller, by interdicting coffee-houses altogether, under the pre- 
tence of these houses being made stages for the declamations of 
Turkish radicals, or rather, Turkish conservatives, who questioned 
the Sultan’s alterations; and the coffee-houses had for a time to 
be sheltered under the guise of barbers’ shops. In the Frank 
quarter several attempts have been made to establish a theatre. 

Early in the spring of 1838, there came from Greece a band: of 
about thirty actors and actresses, and having found in Pera some 
musicians, they obtained permission to perform. Accordingly, 
they fitted up and opened a large room ir the principal street as a 
theatre. Although the place was pretty well filled, yet on account 
of its limited size, and the small charge for admission, it proved a 
losing speculation, and after continuing for two months it was 
abandoned, The proprietor next turned his attention to the con- 
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struction of an amphitheatre, and having obtained a suitable site, 
by the permission of the late Sultan, at the north end of Pera, 
enclosed with a high wall, he built a wooden house about sixty 
feet square, having a stage in front, and such other requisites for 
the due performance of the drama as could be made available in a 
temporary building. 

In the theatre originally opened, two tragedies only were 
attempted—Aristodemo and Marco Bozzaro. One or two come- 
dies were played, and a considerable number of farces; but the 
audience was mostly of that class who can only appreciate the 
latter. Inthe amphitheatre the manager began by giving exhi- 
bitions on the stage, of tight-rope dancing, feats of strength, 
activity, dexterity, &c. &c., and varied these with horsemanship 
in the circus. The change wasa profitable one; it hit the fancy of 
the people, and the house was generally well filled. During the 
first three months the exhibitions took place three times each 
week, on Tuesday, Friday, and Sunday evenings. The perform- 
ance originally began at half-past seven, and finished at sun-set. 
the attendance on ordinary days of the week was about a thousand ; 
but on Sundays there were, at least, usually two thousand, and the 
average receipts were nearly 4000 piastres (or £40) each night 
of performance, 

In Constantinople, however, as in almost every other place, suc- 
cess is certain to bring competition. The equestrian company in 
the employment of the late Sultan began to grumble, and asked 
permission to play before the public, The permission was granted, 
along with a suitable site, within the same wall as the first amphi- 
theatre, and the middle of August saw a rival building, on much the 
same scale, rising close to the former. 

On the completion of this second amphitheatre, the walls of 
Galata and Pera were placarded with the rival announcement- bills. 
For some reason, the government refused permission to allow both 
companies to act on the same evening, and they were requested to 
come to some arrangement on this point; but not being able to 
do so, the Pasha fixed that they should have alternately a week 
each, and each company might act, or not, every night of its 
own week, 

The new company enjoyed many advantages which the old did 
not. They had aregular salary of 4000 piastres per month from 
the Sultan, besides stabling for their horses. This they enjoyed 
previous to appearing in public, and it was not withdrawn when 
permission was accorded to perform in Pera. They called them- 
selves ‘‘The Imperial Company of Equestrians;’’ and. although 
they did not pretend to be dramatists, yet by flaming announce- 
ment-bills, and every other practical, species of puffing, they far 
outshone in public estimation their rivals, and during the first 
week of their performance netted 45,000 piastres, or about £450. 
They also bought from the rival company the right of performing 
one day longer than their first week ; and which chancing to be a 
most beautiful Sunday, the house was crowded ; and although they 
paid 5000 piastres, yet they netted by that night alone upwards 
of 13,000 piastres. 

To say that either of these companies perform well would not 
be true; the performance is decidedly inferior to that to be met 
with at a large fair in England; but the greater part of the audi- 
ence, never having seen any better, are remarkably well pleased. 
The first company is decidedly the best ; but from the superior 
show and skill in setting everything off to the best advantage, the 
second one is decidedly the favourite with the inhabitants. The 
band, consisting of fifteen performers, attends both theatres, and 
is far superior to the other departments—in fact, such a band as 
would not disgrace any country theatre in England. 

During the months of September and October these companies 


vourable, as a shower of rain before the performance prevented the 
audience assembling, and a shower during the performance soon 
cleared the amphitheatre; but in the month of November the 
performances were more rare, and towards the beginning of 
December the weather compelled the managers to give up alto- 
gether. As the day shortened, the time of performing also changed, 
the commencement being generally announced as about two hours 
before sun-set. In fact, when it was abandoned in December, 
the performance began as early as two o'clock in the afternoon. 

In the month of December last, a person from Vienna opened 
atheatre, with pit, boxes, &c., in a building constructed for the 
purpose ; the performance is entirely done by children, and con- 
sists of dancing, rope-dancing, and pantomime: it is, however, 
decidedly good—equal to anything of the same kind in Vienna, 
Paris, or London—and has not failed to draw crowds every night. 
The license only extends for six months, . 


| which 29 persons lost their lives. 
performed almost every night, unless when the weather was unfa- | 





STEAM-VESSEL ACCIDENTS. 


Ir is to the credit of steam vessels, and a great proof of their 
superior security over sailing vessels, when in honest condition, 
that no steamer was lost on our coasts during the hurricane of the 
7th of January last (almost unparalleled as it was in force and 
duration), excepting a small iron one, the Tarbert Castle, on Loch 
Fyne, which, from her light draught of water, was unable to cope 
with it. From the opinions of several eminent ship-builders, 
captains of ships, engineers, surveyors, and others, it appears that 
steam vessels, generally, are insufficiently found in anchors and 
cables. Several good judges of nautical matters expressed to us 
their conviction, that a strongly-constructed, well-fastened steamer 
—from its peculiar build, and being unencumbered with lofty and 
heavy masts, spars, and rigging—could, with effective ground- 
tackling, ride out.the most severe storms, even if her engines 
should be disabled. 

The Rothsay Castle, originally built as a river vessel, was put 
upon a sea station between Liverpool and Beaumaris, for summer 
service ; she was wrecked in 1831 on the Dutchman’s Bank, about 
three miles from Puffin’s Island, near Beaumaris; of 130 passen- 
gers on board, only 21 were saved, 

The jury on the inquest expressed ‘‘ their firm conviction, that 
had the Rothsay Castle been a seaworthy vessel, this awful calamity 
might have been averted. They therefore cannot disguise their 
indignation at the conduct of those who could place such a vessel 
on this station, and under the conduct of a captain and mate who 
have been proved by the evidence before them to have been ina 
state of intoxication.” 

The Forfarshire was wrecked September 7, 1838. Documents 
establish the fact, that the primary cause of this shipwreck was 
the defective state of one of the boilers; that its condition was 
well known to the owners and commander, when she left Hull on 
her last voyage, and that its repair had been delayed. Further, 
that in her greatest peril she might possibly, and very probably, 
have been saved by her anchors—her hull being sound and good— 
but that the cables were foul, so that the anchors could not be let 
go. Forty-five lives (at least) were lost. 

Respecting the Northern Yacht, which foundered on the 11th 
of October, 1838, the circumstance of no inquest having been held, 
as no body was washed ashore, prevented that immediate and 
public disclosure of her unseaworthiness, which became known in 
the case of the Forfarshire, through the official interference of a 
coroner and jury. We have, consequentty, laboured under great 
difficulty in obtaining satisfactory testimony as to the state of this 
vessel previous to her last voyage, which proved fatal to about 
forty human beings. 

The history of the ‘‘ Northern Yacht” is the history of numer- 
ous steamers constructed or suitable only for river navigation, and 
afterwards put on sea service. Many of these are built, not to 
order, but for sale ; they are purchased by companies or individuals 
ignorant of what a steam vessel ought to be; they are advertised 
in seductive terms, such as “ Spiendid new and powerful steam 
vessels ;’’ terms, of which the public only discover the fallacy by 
some tragical event. 

Killarney. —This is a case of total wreck, January 7th, 1838, by 
According to Mr. Harvey, she 
beeame unmanageable from carrying too heavy a deck-load of pigs, 
600 in number, and from shipping water. Some of the crew who 
were saved, and gave evidence on the coroner’s inquest, stated that 
the fires had been put out by leakage from some defect in the boilers 
or pipes of the engine, and that she had no sufficient sails to keep 
her before the wind. The pigs might have been thrown over- 
board, but the latter defects would be irremediable. 

Collisions between steam vessels, and between them and other 
craft, occur so frequently in crowded waters,—they are often so 
fatal to life, and so generally attended with litigation and expense 
in repairing damage,—that the want of a law to diminish the evil is 
the subject of complaint by nearly all our correspondents. Colli- 
sions occur both by day and by night, at sea as well as in rivers. 
They commonly arise from the absence of an universal under- 
standing as to the ‘ rule of the road’’ to be observed by vessels in 
meeting and passing each other, and from the absence of an 
universal system of night-lights and signals. 
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We find, on analyzing the explosions contained in our list, that 
by far the greatest number have taken place in steamers belonging 
to ports where the practice of engine-makers is to apply exposed 
and accessible yalves. Explosions have been most numerous in 
the Clyde, or in Scotch-built vessels, both river and sea-going. 
The Corsair, Fingal, and Antelope, are of the latter class; the 
Earl Grey, James Ewing, James Gallocher, Hercules, and Dum- 
barton Castle, of the former. 

The next greatest number have occurred in the Humber and 
Tyne steamers, where the safety-valves are similarly constructed ; 
being five instances in river-steamers, and the Victoria’s, a sea- 
going vessel, on two occasions; at Liverpool, two, among the 
river-steamers, which had exposed valves. e did not hear of, or 
discover, any Liverpool-built and engineered sea-going vessel 
having exposed or accessible valves; nor does it appear that any 
accident of an explosive nature has happened to them ; and we have 
not to record a single case of explosion of any Thames-built boiler, 
in passenger-vessels of any kind, nor in any other, excepting in a 
small experimental one. This freedom from explosion in the 
Thames is attributed by Messrs. Maudslay and Field principally 
to the practice of using inaccessible and sufficiently large safety- 
valves. 

Safety-valves are often tampered with, and weighted by the 
working engineer, much beyond the pressure originally assigned 
by the makers of the engines, in order to gain power and speed. 
Proof of this is given in the instance of the James Gallocher ; and | 
Mr. Fawcett, the eminent engineer of Liverpool, states that ‘‘ he 
has known valves, originally loaded at four pounds per square inch, | 
to have been afterwards altered by some blacksmith so as to give 
the engineman power to load them as he pleased; and he believes 
them to have done so even to twenty pounds to the inch. The 
safety-valves of the Duke of Bridgewater, a Liverpool river-boat, | 
were originally made inaccessible; they were altered so as to be 
fastened down, like the Earl Grey’s, at the pleasure of the engine- 
man, and the boiler consequently exploded, killing two persons, | 
and seriously injuring many more. 

An exposed valve, or a valve whose spindle is exposed on deck | 
with moveable weights, or pressed upon with a steel-yard lever, is | 
liked by the reckless, ignorant engine-men, who have the habit of | 
accumulating pressure in the boiler, some minutes before leaving | 
their wharf or place of departure, in order to race other boats. | 
The same vicious construction of valve is also to be met with in 
many of the sea-going steamers of North Britain. That few of the | 
latter have exploded is, probably, owing to their not making | 
frequent stoppages. Some critical escapes have, however, taken | 
mee! even at sea, where the consequences of an explosion would | 

ave been most disastrous. 

Several perilous instances of this nature have been related to us | 
by men of veracity and acquaintance with the subject. The follow- | 
ing anecdote, communicated by an experienced commander of a | 
steam vessel, will show the variety of ways in which by accident, | 
as well as from design, exposed safety-valves may be dangerously | 
loaded, and at the same time exhibit an accumulation of negligence | 
and ignorance in enginemen and firemen, with the absence of pro- 
per apparatus to denote the pressure of steam in the boiler. 

A steamer on her passage from Ireland to Scotland, was per- | 
ceived by her commander during the night, and in a smooth sea, 
to be going with much greater than her ordinary velocity through 
the water. The engineer was not at his post; the captain inquired | 
of the fireman how it was that the engines were going so fast? 
The man said, ‘‘ He could not tell, for he had very little steam, | 
and had been firing hard nevertheless.” The captain began to | 
look about him, and, approaching the chimney where the (exposed) | 
safety-valves were fixed, he perceived a passenger fast asleep, with 
the greater part of his body resting on the flat, cheese-shaped, 
weights of the valve. This man had contrived, with some luggage, 
to make his bed there for warmth. On arousing and turning him 
off, the valve rose, and the steam escaped with a roar which denoted 
its having attained a very elevated pressure. 

There was no mercurial gauge to indicate the pressure of steam 
to the fireman, who was accustomed to keep it as near as he could 
to the blowing-off point; and not hearing it escape, he ‘‘ fired up,” 
velieving his steam to be low; and he was too ignorant to ascer- 
tain the fact, though the increased speed of the engines should have 
informed him that something unusual had occurred. 

It 1s mentioned by several of our correspondents, that engine- 
men, firemen, and even masters, have frequently been caught 
sitting or standing on the safety-valves, or hanging weights and 
resting their bodies on the levers, in order to raise a high pressure 
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of steam at the moment of starting. 


The following is an analysis of ninety-two accidents, showing 


from what causes they occurred, and their results :— 


Ascertained 
number of 


ABSTRACT OF 92 ACCIDENTS. Lives lost. 





Wrecked, foundered, or in imminent peril . 
Explosions of boilers 

Fires from various causes . 

| Collisions een 


308 
a7 


2 

66 

453 

Computed number of persons lost on board the Erin, 

Brolie, and Superb 2. 3. 8 et ttl lt et Ue CS 

|From watermen’s and coroners’ lists in the Thames, 
| exclusive of the above, during the last three years . 

From a list obtained in Scotland, exclusive of the above, 

' being accidents in the Clyde during the last ten years . 


120 
40 
21 


—_—-_— 
e! 634 

The greatest ascertained number of lives lost at any 
one time occurred by the wreck of the Rothsay 
Castle, when RPT Oe erage 

The greatest number at any one time from collision 62 

The greatest number at any one time from explosion . 24 

The greatest number at any onetime from fire . . 2 


Abridged from a Parliamentary Report. 





119 persons perished. 





THE FIRST SHAVE. 
Wuo amongst our male readers does not recollect this important 
The first shave !—the first step within the 
pale of manhood—the first warning to prepare for manhood’s 
cares and troubles! Can you forget, dear male friend, the strange, 


| mingled feeling of pride and shame with which you first applied 


the shaving brush to the upper lip, and followed it with the razor 
awkwardly and uncouthly handled ? 

Well do we recollect the momentous event. Well do we recol- 
lect the stealthy step and cautious movement with which we sought 
the depository of our father’s razors; the noiseless secrecy with 


| which we abstracted the said razors, and hurried to the most 


remote apartment with our prize, that no eye might see us in the 
performance of the novel operation which we contemplated. 

Well do we recollect how carefully we secured the door before 
commencing that operation, and the intense satisfaction we felt in 
that free and unconstrained use of papa’s razors which we had thus 
secured; for we had long contemplated them with a wistful eye, 
but had not dared to meddle with them. Well do we recollect how 
we revelled in the luxury of wielding, unwitnessed and uncon- 
trolled, these tiny but formidable instruments, and the engrossing 
interest with which we went through the process of our first shave f 

Well, too, do we recollect our alarm and confusion when papa, 


| discovering that somebody had been tampering with his razors, 


called out *‘ Who’s been at my razors? Does anybody know who 
it was that left my razors covered over in this way with soap and 
wet?’ We said nothing ; for we, of course, could give no in- 
formation on the subject ! 

But more distinctly than all, do we recollect the blush that 
mantled on our cheek when it became manifest to us that a sus- 
picion of our secret practices began to be entertained in the family; 
and never shall we forget how our ears tingled and our face red- 
dened when this suspicion, which had hitherto been confined to 
suppressed tittering and giggling, with now and then a sly allusion 
to our secret, at length openly took tongue in the person of our 
little sister, who, detecting us in the act through the key-hole of 
our operating room, made the house ring with the cry of ‘* Johnny’s 
shaving! Johnny’s shaving !’’ We thought the razor would have 
dropped from our hands. It was a trying moment. -But driven 
desperate, as it were, by this flagrant exposure, and the consequent 
cousciousness that concealment was no longer of any avail, we, 
from that day, became less and less anxious to elude observation, 
until we at length fairly began to shave with open doors ; regardless 
who should see or know that we had taken to handling the razor, 

Alas! what vicissitudes, what heart-wearying struggles with a 
selfish world, what hopes and fears, what cares and anxieties, crowd 
into the busy space between the day on which the soft down of the 
upper lip has been removed for the first time, and that on which 


| the grey, grisly beard of the chin has been shorn for the Jas¢ ! 
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TRAVELS ROUND MY STUDY. 


AN esteemed friend of mine proposed, some days ago, to lend 
me a little work by the Count Xavier de Maistre, entitled ‘‘ Voy- 
age autour de ma Chambre,’’ (A Journey round my Chamber.) 
I have not yet received it ; but I can easily understand that a book 
describing a‘tour of that kind might be rendered highly entertain- 
ing. The idea is new, and that is of itself no small merit. Then 
the journey—it is one which anybody (who has a room) may 
undertake without difficulty. No passport is required—no pack- 
ing up, that awful preliminary to travelling—no putting of money 
into your purse—no arrangements with your bankers—no liability 
to a blow-up on railway or in steamboat—no apprehension of sea- 
sickness—no fear of pirate on the wave, or of footpad on the land— 
no overturning of stage-coach or diligence—no treaties with those 
most smooth-tongued of all rogues, the couriers—no damp beds! 
The tourist can eat when he likes (provided he has anything to 
eat—he may (on a similar condition) drink when he chooses—he 
may stop without looking out for a hotel—he may go on without 
being persecuted by a posse of waiters, and chambermaids, and 
postilions—he may see all the sights without being afflicted by 
ciceroni—he may continue his tour as long as it may suit his 
fancy, and without exposing his health to the dangers of varying 
elimates—and then, when he has gratified his curiosity to its fullest 
extent, he may return to the very spot whence he had set out, 
without anybody even suspecting that he had been from home. 
This is all very charming ! 

Moreover, this is a kind of tour which may be made without a 
companion. I can assure you, from no slight experience in loco- 
motion, that this is of itself an advantage by no means to be 
despised. I except, of course, the case of a traveller who is 
accompanied by his family, or by any near and dear relative whose 
thoughts, wishes, and feelings are completely identified with his 
own, and in whose tastes he entirely participates. In almost 
every other instance, the chances of pleasure on a journey of any 
length with a companion are exceedingly limited. Two young 
men of the same college or the same neighbourhood, or having 
met accidentally on the road, intending to travel abroad for some 
time in the same direction, agree to go together. To enjoy all the 
benefit and entertainment they expect from their proposed journey, 
they imagine that they have nothing to do but to put equal sums 
of money into one purse, and then to order the horses; but they 
very soon perceive that their tastes and habits are not at all alike. 
The one smokes cigars, the other detests tobacco of every kind—it 
vitiates his breath, and leaves upon his clothes and in the carriage 
effuvia not to be endured. The smoker must therefore ride 
outside, whenever he wishes for a cigar ; and if he be an inveterate 
** cigarist,’’ he will be very far from liking this frequent expulsion 
from the interior of his vehicle, (for it is as much his as his 
companion’s,) exposed to be broiled in the sun or chilled by the 
storm. 

This is but the t of ill-feeling between the “com- 
panions.’’ One is fond of stopping on the road to contemplate— 
perhaps to sketch—beautiful scenery: the other is for hastening 
onward, not understanding what there can be worth delaying him 
from his dinner in all the combinations of rock, of stream, or 
forest, of upland or of valley, that ever were formed by the hand 
of Nature. He has no eye for the picturesque, and would very 

_much prefer to it a Lifsteck. One would loiter a whole week at 
Corinth, where in truth there is little to see, except the Acropolis 
and a few ancient columns: the other has none of that poetry in 
his soul which feeds upon the storied ground trodden by the bards 
and heroes of the olden time.» One is a perpetual hunter after 
sights: the other soon tires of sight-seeing, which, by-the-bye, 
speedily becomes a toil, if not taken very leisurely. Thus, fresh 
causes of disagreement turn up every day, until it is a sufficient 
reason for one not liking the dedication of a day, or even of an 
hour, to a particular object, that the other does wish for it, and so 








—they part, each delighted at the recovery of his independence, 
and resolved not again to hazard it. 

Let me begin by informing my reader of the region which I 
intend to traverse. It is a square room, some twelve or thirteen 
feet wide, situated on the borders of Middlesex and Hertfordshire, 
at a distance of about nine miles from St. Paul’s, 51° 30’ N. lat., 
and about no degree 10/ long. W. of Greenwich. I do not actually 
see the New River from my window, but it is not far from me; for 
I think I cross it at least three times whenever I go to town; 
climate warm, for it is over my kitchen; population one, for I 
never allow anybody to inhabit my study save myself. The four 
corners, not the walls, coincide with the cardinal points. The 
eastern sun visits my window soon after he rises in the morning, 
and he stays with me in his course southward for several hours. 
This kindness upon his part is to me particularly agreeable : it is 
a great delight, upon entering my study, the first thing in the 
morning, to receive a salute from so illustrious a lord of the cre- 
ation. It produces a genial effect upon my whole system; it 
cherishes the physical portion of me, and exorcises all the blue- 
devils from my soul, if by chance any had taken possession of it 
during the night. 

I set out from my door. What is this door composed of? Of 
common deal. Where is this timber grown? In Canada. What 
a field of inquiry opens at once upon my view! Without at all 
amplifying my theme beyond its due limits, I might give a history 
of the growth, cutting down, and exportation of this timber from 
our American colonies. I might expatiate on the impolicy of the 
high duties which we impose upon timber imported from Sweden 
and Norway, merely for the sake of favouring our own colonial 
dependants. I might show the enormous amount of the bounties 
we have been long paying in this shape, in order to obtain bad 
timber at a high price, and to exclude the best woods in Europe, 
which we might have upon more economical terms. The subject 
might then suffer a short digression into the various plans upon 
which a door might be constructed—whether plain or panelled— 
how it ought to be painted or inlaid—the necessity of having it so 
neatly fitted as to permit no breath of wind to pass through, inas- 
much as to me, personally speaking, door-draughts are exceed- 
ingly annoying. Then would naturally follow the history of 
painting, inlaying, and the art of carpentry. 

Next, to come to the lock. Mine is a plain iron lock, fastened 
with screws on the inside of the door, with the ordinary brass 
handles. Here, again, is another space for inquiry held out. i 
might begin with the mine whence the iron is produced, and 
pursue it from the furnace to the locksmith’s hands, with great 
interest. After the same fashion I might dwell on the brass han- 
dles, tracing the metal, and the skill and labour bestowed upon it, 
through all their stages. I might consider the various patterns of 
a door-handle, and describe, by way of displaying my acquaintance 
with much grander doors than that of my own study, the handles 
of glass, and gold, or of ivory, beautifully decorated with precious 
stones, which I have seen in other countries. 

The first step inside the door places the foot upon a plain car- 
pet. Would it be at all out of my legitimate course, first to give a 
plate containing the design of this carpet, and then to tell the 
reader where it was manufactured? In point of fact, it was made, 
I believe, at Kidderminster ; and as scarcely one reader in five 
hundred is even superficially informed of the process by which 
these elegant sources of ‘‘ comfort” are created,—still less of the 
preparation and infusion of the dyes by which its ornamental 
qualities are so much increased, or of the art by which its devices 
are produced,—should I not be conscientiously bound to throw all 
the lights I possess, or could acquire, upon all these different sub- 
jects? Could any critic, even in these days of hypercriticism, 
justly blame me for performing this obvious duty of a chamber- 
traveller ? 

Bending my way towards the north, I come immediately in 
contact with a press, or rather a small closet, in which I keep a 
variety of things ;—a gun, powder and shot, a vast medley of old 
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letters, manuscripts, remainder volumes, a backgammon-board, | anda half of cold water, and drink it about one hour before break- 
one very bad hat, one less bad hat, one decent hat, plans of rail- | fast. It operates at once, by cooling the whole internal system, 
roads, not yet, and probably never to be executed, a store of exqui- | and in solving the gases to which acidity gives rise. Let him add 
site tea, the only tea in fact that I can drink without being punished | a little fresh-grated ginger to his tea, not take his tea too sweet 
by the heart-burn, some old foreign almanacks, and other things | or too hot, use very little cream or milk, or butter—and eggs not 











too numerous to mention. 

What an abundance—what a diversity of matter already swells 
the volume of my “Travels round my Study!’ Volume, did I 
say? Three volumes would hardly suffice, to do justice to the 
subject. For when I come to the gun, why not enter into a little 
essay upon guns in general? Why not mention the improvement, 
and say where, and at whose particular shop, or shops, the best 
guns of every kind are to be found? So might I deal also with 
the powder and the shot. 

I might, moreover, confess that the said gun is a borrowed one, 
obtained to shoot a monster of a rat, who lately showed himself 
in my poultry-yard, with disposition hostile to a brood of young 
chickens, which the old rogue had seen disporting themselves 
there. 
possession he has most carefully abstained from repeating his 
visits, as if he had, by some emissary or another, gained intelligence 
of the preparations made to receive him. After all, it is not pro- 
bable that even if I could see him again I could do him much 
harm, inasmuch as I am ‘no shot.’’ I once happened to have a 
fowling-piece in my hand, when I observed a crow in a very con- 
spicuous position upon the branch of a tree. He saw me, too, 
very plainly, and evidently ‘‘ knew his man.” Not the least idea 
about escape troubled his mind. There he remained,—and that 


It is a curious fact, that since the gun came into my ! 


| at all. Let him have his bread toasted, and confine himself to 
| one cup—let him then take a quick walk, for at least one hour, in 
the best air he can command, and I will answer for it that his 
| brain, if he really has one, will work well for four or five hours 
' continuously. That is quite enough of time for one sitting, for 
| te purpose of original writing. He may read as long as he likes— 
; but never immediately after meals, nor beyond ten o’clock at 
night, which should uniformly find him preparing for bed. The 
celebrated chemists of Plough-court, Lombard-street, will furnish 
him, for one shilling, with as much of the medicine I have men- 
tioned as he will require for a month; for he need only use it 
two or three times a-week—and not so often, unless he feels that 
he wants it. 

So much by way of salutary advice. Travelling still over 
the mantel-piece, I meet with an antique lachrymatory, which 
I purchased in Naples. There are two figures upon it—those 
of Brutus and Cesar: represented just at the moment when 
the former, having drawn his dagger from its sheath, is about to 
plunge it into the heart of the man to whom he was indebted for 
| the preservation of his life. The stern resolution of the ungrateful 

assassin, and the E¢ tu, Brute! of the usurper, are well-expressed 
| in the features of the two Romans. The Etruscans have long had 
| the credit of being the inventors and first manufacturers of those 





in perfect safety too, although I fired at him seven times from a | beautiful earthen vases of every description which have been found 
very short distance. Perhaps I was too near! Shame prevented | almost wherever excavations have been made in Italy, especially 
me from making any further attempt upon his life. When he | in Herculaneum and Pompeii. The ‘‘ New Egyptian room”’ in 
thought fit, he flew away very deliberately. Very well for me that | the British Museum, however, puts an end to all the dissertations 
he was not of the tribe of the “laughing crows,’’ which abound | of the pedants upon this subject. The vases collected in that 
among the Himalayan Mountains, for certainly he and his friends | apartment show that long before the Etruscan nation existed, the 
would have had some fun about my gun. I should never have heard ! arts, which it is allowed upon all hands they carried to the highest 


the last of it. 
A selection from my letters would give not only an agreeable 


variety to my theme, but enhance the value of my work. By way | 


of decoration, I might give lithographed fac-similes of these letters, 
and, after the inost approved fashion of the day, present to the 
reader neatly executed wood-cuts of the mansions or cottages, 
such as they might be, in which my correspondents were born. 

The backgammon-board !—what a pregnant subject for a 
chapter or two! My muniments of property—very limited 
indeed, I am sorry to say; and as to my hats, perhaps the less 
said about them the better. By-the-bye, amongst my hats is one, 
price four shillings, for garden wear in summer. 
looks like straw, but it is not straw; it is of osier peeled, then 
slit and blanched. It cannot be put out of shape. Even if you 
were to tread upon it, or submit it to the tender mercies of a cart- 
wheel, it would still resume its form. Neither sun nor rain can 
do it injury. It is as light as a feather, and admits through its 
pores just as much of zephyr as is sufficient to keep the deposit 
within it cool, without exposing it to the cold. It has an 
ample leaf to shade the face from the “ fiery rays of the god 
of day.” 

Flying from the endless attractions of my “ press,’’ I light upon 
a chimney-piece, where the first object encountered is, a 
bottle with a glass stopper, filled with ingredients of a medicinal 
character, peculiarly well calculated to correct the bodily incon- 
veniences which too often attend a studious and sedentary life. 
Every reader who, from necessity or choice, pursues that path 
of existence, ought to send mea decent fee for informing him 
of the contents of this bottle, which are these—due proportions of 
magnesia, soda, gum, and Epsom salts, mixed together. Let 
him, whenever he feels flatulence, acidity of the stomach, heart- 
burn, that internal gnawing, which interferes so much with the 
pleasantness of existence, and the due functions of the brain, mix 


one tea-spoonful of these combined ingredients in a wine-glass 


The material | 


| degree of perfection, were known and practised on the banks of 
| the Nile. 

To what use the vessel which we call a lachrymatory was de- 
voted in ancient times, I cannot undertake to say. The idea, that 
they were intended as the receptacles for the tears shed upon the 
| death of friends, has always appeared to me a sort of profanation. 
| Those gems of the heart belong to the dead, and with them ought 
| to depart this life. I should not wish to preserve a tear, even if 
| ITcould. It is some consolation to let it fall from the myste- 

rious fountain where it rises, and perish upon the grave of the 
| loved one. 

Thus my travels proceed, serious and light-hearted by turns, 
presenting a variety of objects, and thoughts, and feelings, just 
| as capable of exciting and repaying the attention of a reader as 
those that might be found in many a tour of much more expanded 
| territory. 





| FRENCH GALLANTRY. 

) Tp a lady meets a gentleman upon the little side-walk, which 
French courtesy calls a ‘‘ ¢rottoir,’’ it is the lady who ¢rots into 
the mud. The French women seem used to this submission, and 
yield to it instinctively ; and, indeed, all who feel their weakness, 
as children and old men, being subject to the same necessity, show 


the same resignation. Also, if a number of gentlemen are cote- 
ried, even across the broad walk of the Boulevards, the lady walks 
+ round, not to incommode them ; and it is not to be expected of a 
French gentleman in a public place or vehicle, that he should give 
his seat to any one, of whatever age, sex, or condition, or that he 
should deviate from his straight line on the street for anything less 
than an omnibus. The French have been a polite people, and 
they continue to trade on the credit of their ancestors. What is 
curious to observe is the complaisance with which human nature 
follows a general example. A Russian wife, when the husband 
neglects to beat her for a month or two, is alarmed at his indiffer- 
ence, and I have remarked that the French women are the warmest 
defenders of this French incivility —The American in Paris. 




















THE STRUGGLE AND THE TRIUMPH. 


I HAD been married about four years when I received a letter 
from my friend Eliza Somers, saying she would accept my invita- 
tion to pass a few weeks with me at home. Five years previous, 
we parted with mutual vows of unchanging friendship. She 
was my beloved companion in a boarding-school, when I was in a 
land of strangers, and had sympathised with me in all my childish 
troubles, Although we had been so long separated, our affection 
and sympathy remained unchanged, and our letters were records 
of cherished friendship and esteem. She had just returned from 
France, where a residence of some years had added to her accom- 
ereee a and intelligence, while I remained at home cultivating 

omestic virtues. 

As the time drew near for her to arrive, I heard such accounts 
of her surpassing beauty and grace, that I almost regretted having 
invited her. 


solicitude ; but it was too late to retract, and I felt a feveris 
anxiety when I thought of her coming. 

I was not naturally prone to jealousy, but it was the weakness 
of my husband’s mind, that he could not see an interesting young 


girl without seeking to excite in her an admiration of himself. I | 


was ashamed to let him know that I suffered from these flirtations, 
and often wept in secret after an evening spent in the society of 
yoane girls, by whom he seemed fascinated for the time. I was 


requently mortified to see him waste his time and talents in such | 
trifling, but fedted to make any suggestions, lest he should think I | 


wished to check a harmless indulgence. 

The eventful day at length arrived; it was a beautiful sunny 
morning when the carriage stopped at the door, and my dear 
Eliza, with the bounding step of youthful grace, sprung to my 
arms. We wept with unsubdued emotion, but ours were tears of 
joy. I forgot my incipient jealousy, and looked on this gifted 

eing as one who was to fill up my sum of earthly happiness. 
She was dressed in a drab-coloured riding habit, with a black 
velvet hat and feathers. Her hair clustered in beautiful ringlets 
about her face, and her transparent complexion was tinged with 
the bloom of health. With the most perfect beauty, she seemed 
to have an entire unconsciousness of her attractions. 

Nature had been bountiful to this beautiful creature in mind as 
well as in person, and I soon saw our gravest visitors listen to 
her graceful conyersation with delighted attention. In the enchant- 
ment of her society, { was happy beyond all my former experience. 


She made no effort to captivate my Henry’s imagination, or to | 


flatter his vanity, but looked on him as a being set apart and con- 
secrated to her friend; and the thought did not enter her mind 
that there could be any rivalry between us. 1 also felt a confi- 
dence in her integrity, and in those religious influences which had 
in her earliest years taken possession of her mind. 

My husband, like her, was gifted with every imaginable grace of 
mind and person, but not, like her, blessed with such strict integrity 
or singleness of heart. 
point of his character, to be very susceptible, to the influence of 
female beauty. Although his responsibility as a married man and 
as a father, prevented him from expressing his admiration openly, 
yet many a fair girl has felt the pressure of his hand, and many 
an innocent eye glistened at the tale of flattery he poured into her 
ear under the insidious guise of friendship. His voice was soft 
and melting, and his manners so refined and delicate as to inspire 
immediate confidence. 

He could not long resist the temptation of trying to excite in 
the mind of my friend an admiration of himself; but, while he 
thought to captivate her, he became unconsciously fascinated by 
her charms. Eliza was gratified by his attentions, because he 
was the husband of her friend; and she was proud of his friend- 
ship, But, although she listened to his conversation with grati- 
fied attention, and talked with him with animation and truth, she 
never flattered him. Thus was the seal placed on our youthful 
friendship, and although I might wonder how she could be insen- 
sible of his admiration whom all the world admired, yet I had 
epeematen in the belief that she would not willingly become my 
rival, 

The affection between Henry and myself was not impaired by 
these inconsistencies. He loved and respected me more than all 
the world beside, and he was a most devoted parent. It is true 
that he often made me unhappy, and he was sometimes on the 
verge of danger; but I could not fail to perceive that his impres- 
sions were evanescent, and that they did not interfere with his 
real affection for me. He laboured in his profession, he sought 


pleasure to meet my approbation. It is possible that, if I had 
represented the folly as well as danger of his conduct, he would 
have been influenced by my counsel; but the fear of being con- 
sidered that degraded being, a jealous wife, kept me silent; and I 
trusted to the redeeming power of his own principles. Some 
time after the arrival of Eliza we attended a fancy ball, and Henry, 
with animated looks, asked her to dance. They both danced 
exquisitely, and with great spirit and animation, The exercise 
gave a glow to her countenance, and my husband looked at her as 
if he was surprised and bewildered by her beauty. I was sorry I 
had not confided to my friend the history of my husband’s excit- 
ability, because she was too generous to have interfered with my 
happiness, and her own excellent principles would have led her to 
check the first indication of an undue prepossession. He was 





I had an undefined fear that she might be too attrac- | 
tive in the eyes of him who engrossed all my affection and all oF 
nN 


| had, at length, given me power to control my 


It was, as I have remarked, the weak | 


evidently dazzled by her beauty, and the é/at attending her; but 
this was not the moment to allow me to make the humiliating 
confession that I feared her as my rival. 

My agitation soon passed away; the frequency of these trials 
emotions after , the 
first shock, and when Eliza returned to me, I was as serene and 
tranquil as usual. She was now an object of great admiration and 
attention, surrounded by our most distinguished gentlemen, who 
| listened with delighted attention to her graceful and intelligent 
remarks. Henry seemed studying her character, from the manner 
in which she received the homage now paid her. With the selfish- 
ness of man’s heart, he wished she should look cold on others, 
and listen with pleasure only to him. His pride would not allow 
| him to love, unless it were to conquer—but at a single look of 
| encouragement he was at her side, and I began to be seriously 

alarmed lest his allegiance to me should be forgotten in his admir- 
| ation of my friend. Thus I was kept in a state of agitation and 
dread, as I saw her power over him. But she was unconscious of 

the impression she had made, and I was supported by the hope 
| that her sensibility would soon awaken in favour of one of the 
| numerous candidates for her regard. 
| Itis fortunate for the happiness of married life that there are 
| interests and sympathies which bind husband and wife together, 
| beyond the reach of external circumstances. Who could believe 


| that he who was often quietly seated by the fire in my dressing- 


| room, alternately caressing my lovely children and their mother, 
| could be the same being, who, perhaps a few hours before, would 
| almost have sacrificed their happiness and affection, to obtain the 
| transient admiration of some favourite young girl? When fatigued 
with the world, the ease and comfort of his own fireside was a 
| luxury to him, He took my hand in his one evening, and said 
| tenderly :— 

‘*You look pale, my dearest Laura. I wish I had spent the 

afternoon with you, rather than with those silly girls.”’ 

| The tears started to my eyes, and I was on the point of telling 
| him how much he made me suffer. He kissed away my tears, 
| and said that no man living had so delightful and lovely a wife, 
and that it should be the study of his whole life to make me 
| happy: / 

Some weeks passed away in all the alternations of amusement 
and weariness, happiness and discontent, He was proud of my 
beauty and accomplishments, and there were times when his atten- 
tions to me were almost exclusive and lover-like. At others they 
were shared by Eliza, and frequently she engrossed him wholly. 
I believe at this time I was the only object of his Jove, though to 
others he appeared to live but in her presence. She was often 
censured, while the apparently neglected wife was pitied. 

Eliza was more admired ihan any lady who had appeared at 
our place for a long period, and she.might have formed a most 
delightful connexion which would have satisfied even the ambition 
of her mother, and have secured her own happiness; but I believe 
that at this time my husband began to have an undue influeace 
over her. My little Henry had been quite sick ; I was confined 
almost exclusively to the nursery; and, in my anxiety for him, I 
forgot every other interest. From this cause my husband and 
Eliza were thrown much into each other’s society. They read 
together—they wrote poetry for each other—they were both fond 
of music—and they were very sentimental. She lost her interest 
in the amusements of society, and, by degrees, her acquaintances, 
and even her admirers, ceased.to inquire after her, 

One day, when my little boy was nearly recovered, Henry pro- 
posed to take me to ride. As I had not enjoyed much of Eliza’s 
society of late, and she seemed dispirited, I asked her to accom- 





pany us. It was a delightful morning, and the pleasure of getting 
out into the fresh air, with the delight of knowing that little 
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Henry was relieved from danger, exhilarated my spirits, and I 
was as gay as a bird. Henry was all attention and tenderness 
towards me, and we were both animated and happy. 

Eliza seemed less amiable and less happy than usual, while I 
was like a child just released from captivity. The country, in the 
early spring, looked delightfully, and I proposed to get out and 
take a ramble in the fields. The proposition was agseeable to all, 
and we sallied forth. By degrees Eliza recovered her gaiety, and 
we were a happy, careless two. Suddenly we heard the crash of 
a fence, and, on the opposite side of the field, saw a tremendous 
bull coming furiously towards us. For aninstant Henry hesitated 
which he should save, but in the next he had taken me in his 
arms, and set.me over the fence; he then turned in hopes of 
being in time to save Eliza, but the coachman, seeing our peril, 
rushed to our assistance, and arrived just in time to place Eliza 
over the fence by my side. Henry jumped over and joined us, 
and I threw my arms around his neck, and kissed him in an 
agony of joy and terror, Eliza had fainted on the ground. Slie, 
however, soor recovered, and, as she opened her eyes, Henry gave 
her, as I thought, an impassioned kiss. But I ascribed it to the 
agitation of the moment, and would not allow it to embitter the 
joy and gratitude I felt for deliverance from such a peril. I was 
satisfied that, in a moment of danger, Henry had given me the 
preference, when one equally helpless was by his side. The 
coachman procured her a glass of water, and, as she took it, she 
said :— 

‘*Thomas, I am glad it was you who saved my life, because I 
can reward you. But if it had been you, sir, reward had been out 
of my power, and my obligation would have been perpetual.” 

I thought she spoke with a tone of resentment, and Henry looked 
distressed. 

As we rode home I made an effort to recover the cheerfulness 
of the party by entering into conversation ; but, after a few inef- 
fectual attempts, we all relapsed into silence. My apprehensions 
for the happiness of Eliza were now seriously awakened. I feared 
that Henry had not been ingenuous with her. I thought that few 
men were so formed to dazzle the imagination of an unsuspecting 
young girl; and I had seen him, when he would sometimes seem 
willing to sacrifice his lofty ambition and aspiring hopes to gain 
the fleeting regard of some new being of fashion. I feared that 
my dear friend was deluding herself into the belief that she might 
cherish an innocent though romantic attachment for the husband 
of her friend ; a delusion that would be fatal not only to her own 
happiness, but to mine. 

1 did not see her after our ride until she came down arrayed for 
adinner party. She was splendidly dressed, and looked radiant 
in beauty; she had recovered her cheerfulness and self-possession. 
I kissed her affectionately, and told her I was delighted to see her 
look so lovely. Henry handed her to the carriage, and I saw a 
smile iliumine her face, anda blush of surprise and pleasure spread 
over her countenance, as he stopped at the door to bid her adieu. 
As he turned to come in, the expression of his face gave me a 
ehill, and a shudder ran through my frame! He had a look of 
triumph and satisfaction, for which I could not account. 

He was going the next day on a distant excursion, and expected 
to be absent a week at least. Employed in making his business 
preparations, he allowed me no opportunity to observe his feelings. 
About eight o’clock he came in, and he looked so cheerful and 
happy that my wind was reassured. I resolved not to disturb his 
few remaining hours, by making inquiries which might lead to 
painful discussions. We passed the evening alone, chatted, and 
had music, as we used to do when we were at our happy home in 
the country. 1 forgave him silently the look of affection he had 
given Eliza, and was almost ashamed of my jealous fears. At 
ten o’clock he started up, and said :— 

‘* You must be tired with the exertion you have made to-day, 
my dear Laura, and you had better go to bed. As Eliza has gone 
to a public bail this evening, it will be proper for me to see her 
safe home.”’ 

Before I had time to speak, he had kissed me and left the house. 

I was now in an agony of suffering. I groaned—I clenched my 
hhands—I raved about the room, until I was exhausted, and then 
sat down, and tried to recollect myself. Many little circum- 
stances in the conduct of Henry occurred to my mind, and a con- 
viction that his affections were lost to me for ever, almost made 
me distracted. I spent an hour in this dreadful state; the idea 
of my sweet children, at length, came over my mind, and I went 
to the nursery, They lay sleeping sweetly together, and I burst 
into tears. 

“‘O Henry !’’ I exclaimed, ‘* how could you blight-such a para- 





dise of happiness? Can you know the wretchedness you have 
caused! Dear Eliza, you are innocent, for who could resist such 
allurements ?’’ 

Another hour of misery passed, and Henry came not. A second 
pavoxysm ensued. At two o’clock the door-bell rang, and Henry 
and Eliza came in, laughing, and apparently very happy. I was 
not prepared for this. I shut the door of the nursery softly, and 
fainted on the floor. How long I remained I know not; but cold, 
and exhausted, and miserable, I lay down on the bed by the chil- 
dren almost without sense or memory. At day-light the door 
opened carefully, and Henry came in. He took my cold hand in 
his, and said he took a parting kiss of me and the children. I 
could hardly recollect myself. He said he had not been in bed; 
that, having some unfinished writing to do, and being obliged to 
travel as soon as the sun rose, he had remained in his study. I 
was surprised, dear wife,’’ he continued, ‘ not to find you in our 
room when I went to take leave of you.’’ I attempted to speak, 
but the words died away, and my tongue absolutely cleaved to my 
mouth. The room was dark—he could not see the haggard 
expression of my face, and I was too miserable to speak. He 
kissed me affectionately, and went towards the dcor; he seemed 
irresolute, and came and sat by the bed. He took my hand again, 
and said, ‘‘ You seem languid this mornin; are you well, are the 
children well?’’ My tears began to flow, and I should soon have 
told all my suffering, but the stage-horn sounded, and he left me. 

When the maid came in to dress the children she found me so 
low and languid, that she alarmed Eliza, and begged her to send 
for a physician. Eliza came immediately into the nursery, but I 
was not able to speak. I could only sigh and moan. As svon 
as the physician saw me, he perceived at once that my system was 
in a high state of nervous excitement. He asked no questions, 
but ordered an opiate, and perfect rest and quiet. Eliza continued 
to watch by me through the day, and I gradually became come 
posed, and slept. On the second day I was still unable to con- 
verse, but my recollection returned, and my sense of misery was 
very much mitigated. I began to think I had given too much 
consequence to the circumstances which I had noticed. 1 thought 
of Henry’s unvarying kindness and affection, and of his indulgent 
forbearance towards all my faults. A thousand instances of his 
tenderness, and the sacrifice of his own inclinations to my happi- 
ness, rushed to my recollection, and I soon began to find comfort. 
On the third day I was able to enter into conversation with Eliza, 
She seemed unconscious that any part of my suffering had been 
occasioned by her, and I postponed entering on the subject until I 
had more maturely considered whether it would be expedient for 
me to notice the past, or to leave everything to the rectitude of 
her mind and heart. 

It is singuiar that such a revolution should have taken place in 
my feelings, without any change of circumstances ; but my nerves 
were again braced, and reason resumed her empire. Elza took 
her needle-work, and gave orders that no company should be 
admitted, and we sat together composedly, but we were both in a 
grave humour. A servant came in, and brought her a book. It 
was enveloped in a brown-paper covering, and, besides being 
sealed, was tied with a string of very narrow blue ribbon. She 
looked confused, and said, with an effort to seem unconcerned, 
** You may lay it in my dressing-room.’’ All my subdued emo- 
tions were again excited, and my boasted philosophy gone. 

I said to Eliza, ‘‘ If you have no objection, 1 should like to look 
at that book ;’’? and I held my hand out to take it from the ser- 
vant, but she seized it herself, and said, ‘* It’s only a book which 
William Brown promised to send me. Why should you be so 
eurious?’’ 

‘‘Iam not curious, Eliza, but I have a particular reason for 
seeing what is contained in that envelope. J am convinced that 
the book did not come from William Brown.” 

‘* Then you doubt my word?” 

‘No, that does not follow ; you may be mistaken.” 

She continued to hold the package irresolutely, but, at length, 
rose up, and was going with it to her own room. My resolution 
was now taken. I took hold of her arm, and said, ‘* This book 
came from Henry—perhaps you do not know it, but I have too 
certain knowledge of the fact, for I gave him this blue ribbon to 
fasten a bundle of papers with, the evening before he went away.’’ 

‘©O then, I see how it is, you are jealous;’’ said she, blush- 
ing. 
% No, Eliza, not jealous; but I am grieved to see you under a 
delusion which may prove fatal to'your happiness.’’ 

‘* Do you think there is any harm in your husband sending me 
a book ?’’ 
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‘‘None in the world. But there is harm in the mystery and 
concealment.’’ 

She seemed extremely reluctant to open the package, but I was 
determined now to see whatever it contained. I had not, at this 
time, a vague and unsettled jealousy, which never fails to obscure 
the judgment, but I had a clear and distinct perception of duty 
marked out, and I insisted on the package being opened in my 
presence. 


Eliza and I separated on that eventful night, on terms of per- 
fect confidence and friendship. She saw that she had erred, but 
such was the integrity of her mind, that, although she might feel 
sorrow in resigning the friendship and affection of such a being as 
Henry, and feel deeply the loss of his society, yet she resolved to 
act up fully to the promise she had given me. 

And here let me pause to py a tribute to the power of educa- 
tion. Principles of truth and piety, and responsibility to God, had 





She slowly broke the seal, and untied the ribbon, trembling 
with embarrassment. At length she took out the book, looked a 
it carelessly, and said :— 

‘Here is the book; it is the Pleasures of Memory. I really 
do not perceive why you should attach so much importance to my 
receiving a little present from your husband.” 

** Eliza,’’ said I, ‘‘ you are not ingenuous—in that book is a 
letter ; and that letter contains the reason of this agitation and 
concealment. I must read that letter before you quit the room.” 

‘€ As the letter is directed to me,’’ said she, ‘‘I suppose you 
have no objection to my reading it first.’’ 

* Certainly not, if you will read it in my presence.”’ 

She opened it slowly, and, at the first sentence, I saw that she 
was very much agitated. The colour left her cheeks, and, having 
read ubout a page, she began to tear the letter in pieces. I 
snatched it out of her hand, rushed into my dressing-room, and 
locked the door. I sat down without sense or motion—my cir- 
culation had ceased, and I was like a marble statue—I thought I 
should die. 

The idea that Eliza was now in a state of suffering and suspense 
as well as myself, at length aroused me to action. 1 read the 
letter deliberately through twice. I saw, through the whole, the 
sophistry of a man who was dazzled at the idea of being beloved 
by such an exquisite being, and who was aiming to convince her 
that an attachment between them might be pure and perfectly 
innocent, and could in no way affect his duty or conduct asa 
married man. He alluded to his last interview in terms which 
convinced me that, under the name of friendship, they had ex- 
changed pledges of affection, and he endeavoured to convince her 
that they violated no duty by such acourse. His language and 
sentiments were pure and romantic, such as would suit the fancy 
of an unsophisticated female. 

I will not here repeat his arguments or his expressions, but I 
inferred from them that Eliza still believed herself under the influ- 
ence of a calm and holy friendship. It was my painful duty to 
enlighten her mind on this most momentous occasion. 

I went to her room, and found her involved in the deepest 
misery. She acknowledged that she had deceived me, but said 
she had also deceived herself. She begged my forgiveness, and 
entreated that I would guide and direct her. 

‘*T am in utter despair,” said she, ‘‘ and would fly to you, to 
my friend whom I have injured, for relief.’’ 

** My dear Eliza, there is but one course of rectitude, but one 
right way. If you have really been yourself deceived, you are not 
so much to be blamed as pitied. We are both placed in difficult 
circumstances, and we must take counsel together.’’ 

I took Henry’s letter, read it through to her, and simply pointed 
out the consequences which would result from his reasoning. 

“* He has deceived himself as well as you,” said I. ‘If you 
are sincerely desirous to act on Christian principles, you have 
but little todo. I do not wish to appear in Henry’s eyes as an 
irritated and jealous wife, and, perhaps, if J should remonstrate 
with him, he would ascribe it to unreasonable suspicion. You 
shall, therefore, answer his letter in the terms which your 
awakened conscience and unbiassed judgment shall dictate. If 
Henry acquiesces in your opinions, and relinquishes all inter- 
course with you, what has passed shall remain a secret between us. 
I shall love you better than ever, and Henry will be saved the 
pain of knowing that the wife whom he respects, and whom he 
will again love, is acquainted with his dereliction.’’ 

This proposition was exactly suited to Eliza’s character. It 
showed a confidence in her integrity, and regard for her feelings, 
which attached her more than ever to me. After some further 
conversation, I left her to write her letter. 

She brought it in the evening for me to read. It met my ap- 
probation entirely ; it contained reproof and counsel, as well as 
expressions of regard, but showed so clearly that she was governed 
by religious influences, as to leave no room for an appeal from this 
decision. We the evening tranquilly but seriously together, 
and, before parting for the night, joined in a devout prayer, that 
our Heavenly Father would protect us and enlighten our path of 
duty, and teach ali erring minds the way of truth. ‘ ‘ 





been inculcated with every incident of her life, and, although great 
attention was given to her improvement in other respects, yet all 
was subservient to moral and religious culture. If Eliza forgot 
for a while her duty, it was owing to the great reliance she placed 
on Henry’s integrity, and on her respect for his character. She 
did not perceive that she might be the means of alienating his 
affection from his wife and family, and thus be guilty of a great 
moral evil, but was led insensibly by the guise of friendship. 

I was now more miserable than I ever had been. I had known 
sorrow and disappointment, but here was desolation and despair. 
I thought my husband’s affections were lost to me for ever, and 
that he had forfeited my esteem in his attempt to interest the 
heart of my dear friend. This reflection added bitterness to my 
grief, and I was almost distracted. I did not attempt to sleep, 
and I found myself uttering exclamations of woe with wild gesticu- 
lations. Then I would sit down, and try tobecalm. I recollected 
all his tenderness, all his care for me when I was sick and in 
trouble, and all the instances of devoted affection he had demon- 
strated for me through our married life. 

‘* Is it possible,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ that all this happiness is lost 
to me, and that I shall live through it? Shall I become indifferent 
to him, and again see him flattering and caressing other beautiful 
girls? Shall I still be his wife, and yet, perhaps, an object of 
pity to my friends? There is something appalling in this inroad 
on the affections.’’ 

At length morning dawned. I heard the servants below; 
the doors opened, the shutters were unclosed, Henry's favourite 
servant went whistling through the hall. All seemed busy. All 
seemed happy. I alone waswretched. In order not to be spoken 
to, I laid down in my bed and pretended to sleep. Soon the 
cheerful voices of my children in the nursery told me they were 
awake and well ; and a feeling of gratitude to my Heavenly Father 
that he had preserved them through the night, was the first gleam 
of comfort 1 had experienced. I became more tranquil, and was 
soon able to address that Being who is ever ready to answer the 
supplication of an humble sufferer. I did not rise to breakfast, 
but sent for Eliza to bring ber prayer-book to my room, and she 
read to me the morning prayers and a portion of the Scriptures, 
and thus were our hearts sanctified and strengthened for the trials 
of the day. 

It were vain to tell of the alternation of hope and despondency, 
of renewed affection and deep resentment, which agitated my 
mind until the day arrived when we might expect an answer to 
Eliza’s letter. She, too, partook of my agitation, for she was 
uncertain how Henry would act on the occasion. We sat toge- 
ther in my dressing-room, abstracted and sad; the post-horn 
sounded, and in the next moment a letter was brought to me, 
which I knew to be in Henry’s hand-writing. We both turned 
pale. There was something very affecting in our situation. So 
much of the happiness and respectability of our lives depended on 
the present communication, that we were almost breathless when 
I broke the seal. 

I read in silence the first passage! I sprang from my seat. I 
threw my arms around Eliza’s neck, and exclaimed, ‘‘ We are 
happy once more! Virtue is triumphant, and my dear husband 
is restored to me.” I fainted with excess of emotion. When I 
recovered I found Eliza standing by my side, and we mingled our 
tears and our caresses, until we were sufficiently composed to pro- 
ceed. He entered into a detail of all his feelings and all his trans- 
gressions, and enclosed Eliza’s letter for me to read, that I might 
witness his humiliation, and learn the value of her character. He 
said his affection for me had always been paramount to every other 
sentiment, and it was only in the late unhappy incidents that he 
had ever been in any danger of sacrificing his allegiance to me. 
‘ But,’’ he continued, ‘‘ if you and Eliza will forgive this dereliction 
of principle, my future life will show that I am worthy your confi- 
dence. Although I can offer no excuse for the past, yet I will 
prove that I am now awakened to the responsibility conferred by 
the elevated station I hold in society, and by the obligations of 
married life.’’ In conclusion he said, ‘‘ 1 shall depend on you, 
my dear wife, to watch over me, and remind me of my duty. If 
you see me- yielding tg my love of female admiration, you can 
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interpose your gentle spirit and reasonable mind, and I shall be 
shielded from temptation by the armour of hallowed affection.” 
He thus in a frank and manly spirit acknowledged his faults and 
his danger, and I was too happy in the belief of his restored affec- 
tion to investigate too closely the reasons for his disclosure. 
There is, indeed, a redeeming principle in wedded love. Provi- 
dence has wisely planted about it interests and affections which 
enable’ married persons to bear with each other’s aberrations 
and infirmities. As our union had been threatened with danger, 
we mutually felt the necessity of avoiding future trials, by an 
increased vigilance over each other’s faults, and by perfecting our 
own character as moral and accountable agents. 
Mrs. GILMAN. 





THE BASIS OF LIFE-ASSURANCE. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


We have, in No. 35 of the Lonpon Saturpay JouRNATr, 
treated the subject of Life-Assurance in what may be termed a 
popular manner; that is, we avoided technical details, and used 
only those general arguments and considerations which ali readers 
might easily comprehend. But we are unwilling to dismiss the 
subject without a few more ‘‘ last words:”’ it is a very important 
one, and worth an effort to understand it. Let not our readers, 
therefore, be scared by the appearance of a few figures in the 
following observations: we shall treat the matter as plainly as we 
can, and are not without hope that we may be able to render it 
intelligible to some who may not have thought of it before. 

Suppose that a certain number of persons of twenty years of 
age, the average duration of whose lives has been shown, by the 
Northampton Tables, to be thirty-three years and a third, were 
each to pay one pound per annum during their respective lives, the 
whole sum thus subscribed being, on the death of the last survivor, 
equally divided amongst their several representatives, each would 
have to receive 33/. 6s. 8d.; those who lived above the average 
term dividing the surplus of their savings amongst the representa- 
tives of those whose lives were short of that average. This would 
be a society for the equalisation of savings. But to assert that 
Assurance Companies were merely societies of this nature, would 
be far from admitting the full extent of their usefulness ; for they 
not only undertake equitably to arrange the premiums according 
to the ages of the individuals assuring, but also to return the sums 
invested with compound interest. 

Dr. Price endeavoured to show, as an argument to illustrate the 
difference between the amount of money accumulated at simple 
and compound interest, that if one penny were put out at simple 
interest for 1791 years, it would only amount to seven shillings 
and sixpence; whereas, by compound interest, its amount would 
be more than equal to the value of 300,000,000 solid globes of 
gold, each equal in size to the earth. This illustration, however, 
is of as little value as the boast of Archimedes, that if he had a 
fulcrum or prop for his lever, he could move the earth. Jf is a 
very troublesome little particle, sometimes. To take an illustra- 
tion more to the purpose. It can be shown that eight pounds, 
placed at simple interest of five per cent., would in one hundred 
years amount to only forty-eight pounds, but if placed at compound 
interest it would accumulate to one thousand pounds. Further, a 
person aged twenty years, as we have before noticed, who would, 
by an Equalization Society, obtain for the amount of his savings 
of one pound per annum during life, 332. 6s. 8d., would, if the 
money had been placed at compound interest of three per cent., 
be entitled to 55/. 15s., and with the facilities which Assurance 
Companies have of investing money, it is fair to conclude that 


this interest, at least, might be obtained after the payment of all 
expenses. 

It would, however, be found very difficult, if not impracticable, 
for individuals to invest small sums, so as to obtain compound 
interest. Various circumstances will happen to prevent the draw- 
ing and investing of the dividends immediately they become due, 
and it is not unreasonable to conclude that at least one month upon 
each half-yearly dividend would be lost; so that the compound 
interest, instead of being for thirty-three years, would really be for 
only twenty-seven years and a half; and, at the same time} any 
person who adopts this method of providing for his family is every 





hour incurring the risk, by premature death, of not eveu realising 
this provision. But by the more prudent course of assuring his 
life, he has the satisfaction, from that moment, of knowing that 
his family are, under any contingency, secured from want. 

To give some idea of the rate at which money accumulates, we 
insert the following Table, which shows the value of an annual 
investment of one pound, increased at compound interest of three 
per cent., from one year to fifty. 
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If we desire to know what amount should be given by a person 
aged twenty years, to secure one hundred pounds at his decease, 
we shall find, by reference to the Table given in the preceding 
article (No. 135, p. 131,) that the expectancy of his life, accord- 
ing to the Northampton Tables, is thirty-three years ; and, by the 
one above, that 1/. annually, placed at compound interest, will 
amount to 55/. 1s. 6d. at the expiration of that period. There- 
fore, if 1/. annually will produce 55/. 1s. 6d. in thirty-three years, 
it will require 1/. 16s. 4d. annually to produce 100/. in the same 
time. 

To what class of persons is the assurance of life beneficial? To 
all who depend on personal exertions or on life-incomes for sup- 
port, more especially to those moving in a sphere of society whose 
offspring are not expected to fill inferior stations—such as clergy- 
men, professional men, officers in the army and navy, and gentle- 
men holding public situations. But, in reality, there is no class, 
from the sovereign to the peasant, to whom it may not be advan- 
tageous ; and it is reported to the credit of King William IV. that 
he did not neglect to secure a provision to certain individuals by 
its means. The most obvious use of life-assurance is to place 
those families who have been deprived of their natural protectors 
in a position to enable them to support themselves with a degree 
of respectability and comfort. But although this may be consi- 
dered its legitimate object, it is to be apprehended that the persons 
who most frequently avail themselves of its benefits are those who 
assure their lives for the purpose of securing some pecuniary obli- 
gation. Even in this point of view it is highly valuable, both to 
the debtor and creditor. An instance of its utility for this purpose 
occurred to an acquaintance of our own. A youth had been pre- 
sented with an appointment in the military service of the East- 
India Company, and his relations had not the means of paying the 
expenses required for his outfit, without injury to the other mem- 
bers of a very large family. By means, however, of assuring 
his life, the amount advanced to forward him in his profession 
was secured in the event of his death, which happened some 
years afterwards, from fatigue and privations during his military 
campaigns. 

Another object for which an assurance might have been made 
available lately came to our knowledge. An individual who had 
been living in independent circumstances, on an income arising 
from leasehold property, held during the continuance of two lives, 
renewable upon the payment of a fine at the death of either of 
them, and with the liberty of naming a new life, was placed in the 
following predicament :—Some time since, one of the nominees 
died, no provision having been made for such an event ; and before 
the amount of the renewal-fine could be obtained, the second party 
died, and the property became forfeited. Now, had ap assurance 
on the first of the joint-lives been effected, this loss would have 
been prevented, and the party would not have been reduced from 
independence to a state of poverty. 
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When marriage is about to be contracted, it is the imperative 
duty of every parent to endeavour to get some provision made for 
daughters, in the event of the death of the intended husband; and 
where this cannot be accomplished by a settlement of property, 
how much wretchedness and poverty might frequently be avoided, 
if the parent were to recommend an assurance to be effected on the 
life of the husband! Here, again, a choice is offered of accom- 
plishing this object, by means of an increasing or decreasing rate 
of premiums: to those whose incomes are small but increasing, 
the first might be considered very desirable ; whereas, persons who 
have fixed incomes, with the prospect of increasing expenses, 
might perhaps prefer the latter scale. 

We abstain from offering our opinion on the different tables of 
mortality : we have referred to the Northampton Tables, not that 
we consider them as anything like perfect, but from their being 
most generally in use, and thought the safest. By the aid of the 
government system of registration, the mean duration of life in 
this country may, in a few years, be accurately ascertained. We 
have also abstained from discussing the question of the compara- 
tive merits of proprietary and mutual offices. Individuals about 
to assure must exercise their own judgment in this matter, and 
must exercise caution too. 

We cannot conclude our remarks without earnestly and sin- 
cerely recommending every person to consider seriously the 
necessity of making some provision for their wives and families. 
By a life-assurance, it is in the power of every one to do so. The 
individual who can only save one shilling a week may, with this 
sum, at the age of thirty-five, secure at least one hundred pounds 
to his survivors ; and if with this sum an industrious family may 
be placed in such a situation as to enable them to obtain a com- 
fortable livelihood, how great must be the responsibility, and 
painful the reflections, of those possessing ample means, who yet 
run the risk of leaving their widows and children in distress, when, 
by availing themselves of life-assurance, they might have avoided 
the possibility of such a calamity ! 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

Many such things may be daily heard of the present Duke of 
Portland, in the neighbourhood of Welbeck Abbey, in Notting- 
hamshire, as convince you that he is one of those men who con- 
trive to pass through life without much noice, but reaping happiness 
and respect in abundance, and, while gratifying the taste for rural 
occupation, conferring the most lasting benefits upon the country. 
I shall close the section of this chapter with the substance of one 
such act, as related to me some years ago. In the manner of rela- 
tion it may, therefore, differ somewhat from that in which originally 
told, but in fact I believe it to be perfectly correct. 

The duke found that one of his tenants, a small farmer, was 
falling, year after year, into arrears of rent. The steward wished 
to know what was to be done. The duke rode tu the farm, saw 
that it was rapidly deteriorating, and the man, who was really an 
experienced and industrious farmer, totally unable to manage it, 
from poverty. In fact, all that was on the farm was not enough 
to pay the arrears. ‘‘ John,’ said the duke, as the farmer came 
to meet bim as he rode up to the house, “I want to look over the 
farm a little.’’ As they went along, “ Really,” said he, ‘“ every- 
thing is in very bad case. This won’t do. I see you are quite 
under it. All your stock and crops won't pay the rent in arrear. 
I will tell you what I must do: I must take the farm into my own 
hands; you shall look after it for me, and I will pay you your 
wages.’ Of course, there was no saying nay—the poor man 
bowed assent. Presently there came a reinforcement of stock, 
thea loads of manure ; at the proper time, seed, and wood from the 
piantations for repairing gates and buildings. The duke rode over 
frequently. The man exerted himself, and seemed really quite 
relieved from a load of care by the change. Things speedily 
assumed a new aspect. The crops and stock flourished ; fences 
and outbuildings were put into good order. In two or three rent- 
days, it was seen by the steward’s books that the farm was making 
its way. The duke on his next visit said, “ Well, John, I think 
the farm does very well now. We will change again: you shall 
be tenant again, and, as you now have your head fairly above 
water, I hope you will be able to keep it there.” The duke rode 
off at his usual rapid rate. The man stood in astonishment ; but a 
happy fellow he was, when, on applying to the steward, he found 
that he was actually re-entered as tenant to the farm, just as it 
stood in its restored condition: I will venture to say, however, 
that the duke himself was the happier man of the two. “ 

W. Howitt. 


SNOOK, THE HIGHWAYMAN. 


Asout the year 1800, during the period of the formation of the 
canal over Box-Moor, in Hertfordshire, a robbery of the mai!-bags 
was effected one night by aman named Snook, which created a 
great sensation at the time, from the fact of Snook being after- 
wards executed near the spot of the robbery, which is now marked 
by a mound of earth opposite the farm -house, at the western end 
of the Moor. The mail-bags were in those days carried by horse, 
and, on the night in question, the man who had them in charge 
was stopped by a robber, and compelled to carry the bags toa 
solitary spot, and then told to go ‘‘about his business.’ The 
next morning the bags were found, with part of their contents, in 
a field, by some labourers in the employ of a respectable farmer 
named Pope. Information was immediately given to the post- 
master of the district, Mr. Page, of the King’s Arms, Berkhamp- 
stead, who forthwith proceeded to the post-office in London, where 
he delivered what had been found to Mr. Freeling, (the late Sir 
Francis Freeling,) and, for the time, all clue to the perpetrator of 
the robbery was lost. 

It afterwards transpired that the name of the culprit was Snook. 
He obtained by this adventure a large booty, having, from one letter 
alone, abstracted property to the amount of 500/. With this he hast- 
ened to ‘* London, the needy villain’s general home,” and took up his 
abode in the borough of Southwark. There one of those incautious 
acts which commonly follow or accompany crime, had nearly betrayed 
him into the hands of justice. He sent a servant from the house 
where he resided, to purchase a piece of cloth for a coat, and gave her 
what she understood was a five-pound note. When this, as such, was 
presented in payment for the cloth, the tradesman said there must 
be some mistake, as what she had tendercd, instead of being a five, 
was a fifty-pound note. The female returned to Mr. Snook, who, 
up6n this, thought it advisable instantly to decamp, and he then 
directed his steps to Hungerford, in Wiltshire, which was his 
native place. Here he for some time successfully eluded pursuit, 
though the most active exertions were made by the police to dis- 
cover his retreat, and a reward of 300/. was offered for his appre- 
hension. He was, at length, taken, in consequence of being 
recognised by a post-boy who had formerly been his school-fellow. 
Carried to Hertford, he was put upon his trial, and found guilty. 
A severe example was thought necessary, and he was ordered 
to die. Instructions were then given to Mr. Page, who was 
high-constable of the district, as well as post-master, to select 
a place for his execution, as near as possible to the scene of his 
crime, so as not to give annoyance to the neighbonrhood, and it 
was intended that he should be hung in chains; but this being 
petitioned against by those who resided on or near Box-Moor, the 
design was abandoned. ‘The criminal conducted himself with 
great fortitude. He proposed to one whom he had formerly 
known, to give him his watch, on condition that he should take 
away his remains; but the party applied to, unwilling to have 
attention fixed on him as the friend of such a character, declined 





the offer. It was, in consequence, determined that he should be 
| buried under the gallows. The place already described having 
been fixed upon for the closing scene, on the day of execution, he 
was brought from Hertford in a post-chaise, and the apparatus of 
death, also brought from Hertford, having been previously erected, 
he was placed in a cart, and from that launched into eternity. 
After the corpse was cut down, it was then asked if any one would 
give him a coffin. Nobody came forward, and the hangman, 
having stated that the clothes of the dead man were now his pro- 
perty, proceeded to strip the body for interment. His gartaents 
having been removed, with the exception of the lower part of his 
dress, the executioner was about to seize also on them, when Mr. 
Page interfered, and insisted that some regard should be had to 
decency, and that these should not be taken from the defunct 
malefactor. A hole was then dug beneath the fatal tree on which 
he had suffered, and a truss of straw having been procured, half 
of it was thrown into the grave, and the corpse being placed on it, 
the other half was thrown on the body, aad the earth was without 
further ceremony filled in. But the people in the neighbouring 
town of Hemel Hempstead, hurt at the manner in which a wretched 
fellow-creature had thus been entombed, subscribed to purchase a 
coffin, which, on the following day, they carried tothe place where 
the miserable robber had paid the last penalty of the law, re- 
opened the grave, and deposited the lifeless form in the coffin so 
compassionately subscribed for, anc the earth immediately again 
closed over him,—Reailroadiana, 
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EEL-FISHING WITH A SAP. 


In narrow rivers, up which the tide flows any considerable dis- 
tance, excellent sport may be had in catching eels. A shoal of 
these commonly accompany the rising tide ; and when this happens, 
about an hour before sunset is the best season. 

The bait is formed of large earth-worms and packthread, and 
formed in the following manner :—A large quantity, say about a 
quart measure full of worms, are first obtained—either by catching 
them late in the evening, or early on mornings, while lying out of 
their holes in the dew. Or if this way of procuring worms be 
inconvenient, another mode must be practised, and that is by 
repairing to a moist meadow, with a sharp iron or wooden dibble, 
and striking it into the ground about a foot deep, and shake it from 
side to side, to produce a concussion of the surrounding surface. 
If any worms feel this disturbance, they (fearing it is the approach 
of their natural enemy, the mole,) immediately escape out of the 
soil upon the surface, to be picked up. Labourers employed in 
digging or trenching ground can also easily collect a store of 
worms for bait, at any time, and, if placed in a close vessel among 
damp moss, may be kept alive for a considerable time. 

The requisite number of worms being obtained, the next and 


most disagreeable part of the business is, by taking a long slender | 


packing-needle, to which a piece of packthread, five or six yards in 
length, is attached, and passing the needle through the entrails 
from end to end of the worms, pushing them back on the thread 
till the whole is covered. This done, the whole is formed into an 
assemblage of loops, about six or seven inches in length, tied 
firmly together at top. The sap, as this bait is called, is fixed to a 
stout pole ten feet long, by a treble packthread line, about the 
same length as the pole. A half-pound sinker of lead is fixed-on 
the line, about ten inches above the sap, and then the whole appa- 
ratus is ready for action. 

The fisher goes to the mouth of the river to meet the tide, and, 
as soon as he observes the first swell, throws in his bait. In an 
instant he feels the eels tugging at the sap, and when he thinks 
several have good hold, he suddenly swings the whole upon the 
bank. The eels bite and swallow greedily, and their teeth get- 
ting entangled in the loops of the packthread, hang on until landed; 
and when shook off from the bait, it is immediately returned to 
the water for another haul. 

In this way the sport is continued, the fisher moving along with 
the rising tide as long as a bite can be had, or while a morsel of 
worm remains on the thread; and, when the fish are plentiful, it is 
astonishing how soon the worms are stripped off. We have often 
seen nearly a pailful of eels, of all sizes, caught with one sap, and 
in little more than half an hour. . 

In wide tide-rivers, a punt is most convenient for sap-fishing, 
and in this case an assistant is necessary to row the punt along 
with the tide ; and so, in fishing in a narrow river, an assistant must 
attend to pick up the eels; for, when they bite well, the manager 
of the tackle has no time to pick up his prey. 

This method of fishing is so far pleasant as that there is no new 
baiting—no taking off the hook—nor no fear of the tackle getting 
out of order. The preparation of the sap is certainly disagreeable, 
and it is necessary (notwithstanding this disagreeableness) that the 
sap be used on the same day it is made, as the eels will not take a 
stale sap.. There is no doubt but that sap-fishing in the night, in 
sluggish rivers, where large eels abound, would be successful, as 
an eel is easily felt when tugging at the bait. 





A MORAL TALE FOR THE TIMES. 


A urrtLe Frenchman lent a merchant five thousand dollars 
when the times were good. He called at the counting-house, a 
few days since, in a state of agitation not easily described. 

“ How do you do?” inquired the merchant. 

“ Sick, ver sick! ’’ replied monsieur. 

‘What is the matter? ”’ 

‘De times is the matter.”’ 

“ De Times ! What disease is that ?’’ 

‘* De maladie vat breaks all de merchants ver much.” 

‘‘Ah! the times, eh? Well, they are bad, very bad, sure 
enough—but how do they affect you?” 


“In whom?” 

“ Tn everybody.” 

‘* Not in me, I hope ?”’ 

te Par A 
present, when all the merchants break several times all to pieces.’’ 

‘Then, I presume, you want your money.” 

‘Oui, monsieur ; I starve for want of /’argent.” 

“© Can’t you do without it ?” 

** No, monsieur ; I must have him,”’ said little dimity breeches, 
turning pale with apprehensions for the safety of his money. 

** And you can’t do without it ?”’ 

‘*No, monsieur, not one little moment longare.’’ 

The merchant reached his bank-book, drew a cheque on the good 
old Chemical for the amount, and handed it to his visitor. 

*¢ Vat is dis, monsieur ?’’ 

*« A cheque for five thousand dollars, with the interest.” 

“Ts it bon?” said the Frenchman, with amazement. 

‘* Certainly.’’ 

‘‘ Have you de Z’argent in de bank?” 

‘Ten. 

“ And is it parfaitement convenient to pay de sum ?”’ 

“Undoubtedly. What astonishes you ?’’ 

“ Vy, dat you have got him in dees times.” 

‘Oh, yes, and I have plenty more. I owe nothing that I cannot 
| pay at a moment’s notice.” 
| The Frenchman was perplexed. ‘ Monsieur, you shall do me 
von leetle favour, then ?’”’ : 

With all my heart.’ 

‘¢ Well, monsieur, you shall keep de argent for some leetle 
year longare.”’ 

‘Why, I thought you wanted it.’”’ 

‘* Tout au contraire. I no vant de l’argent—1 vant de grand 
confidence. Suppose you no got de money, den I vant him ver 
much; suppose you got him, den I no vant at all. Vous com- 
prenes him ?”’ 

After some further conference, the little Frenchman prevailed 
upon the merchant to retain the money, and left the counting- 
house with a light heart, and a countenance very different from 
the one he wore when he entered. His confidence was restored ; 
and although he did not stand in need of the money, he wished to 
know that his property was in safe hands. This little sketch has 
a moral, if the reader has sagacity enough to find it out.— New 
York Mirror. 


COINAGE. 


Coins are generally completed by one blow of the coining-press. 
These presses are worked in the Royal Mint by machinery, so 
contrived that they shall strike, upon an average, sixty blows in a 
minute ; the blank piece, previously properly prepared and an- 
nealed, being placed between the dies by part of the same mecha- 
nism. Of these presses, and of the other machinery and operations 
used and carried on in the Mint, an excellent account, with illus- 
trative engravings, has been given by Mr. Mushet, in the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica. The number of pieces 
which may be struck by a single die of good steel, properly har- 
dened and duly tempered, not unfrequently amounts at the Mint 
to between 300,000 and 400,000, but the average consumption of 
dies is of course much greater, owing to the different quaiities of 
steel, and to the casualties to which the dies are liable: thus, the 
upper and lower die are often violently struck together, owing to a 
fault in the layer-on, or that part of the machinery which ought to 
put the blank into its place, but which now and then fails so to do. 
This accident very commonly arises from the boy who superintends 
the press neglecting to feed the hopper of the layer-on with blank 
pieces. Ifa die is too hard, it is apt to break or split, and espe- 
cially subject to fissures, which run from letter to letter upon the 
die. If too soft, it swells, and the collar will not rise and fall 
upon it, or it sinks in the centre, and the work becomes distorted 
and faulty. He, therefore, who supplies the dies for an extensive 
coinage has many casualties and difficulties to encounter. There 
are eight presses at the Mint, frequently at work for ten hours 
each day, and I consider that the destruction of eight pair of dies 
per day (one pair for each press) is a fair average result, though 
we much more frequently fall short of than exceed this proportion. 
It must be remembered, that each press produces 3600 pieces per 
hour, but, making allowance for occasional stoppages, we may 
reckon the daily produce of each press at 30,000 pieces; the eight 
presses therefore will furnish a diurnal average of 240,000 pieces. 














“Vy, monsieur, I lose the confidence.’’ 





—Brande’s Journal, 


moi, monsieur, but I do not know who to trust at ¥ 
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THE HOLIDAY OF THE CHIMNEYS. 


A FABLE. 
SCENE—CLAPHAM COMMON. 


Wauat driveth hither through the air ? 

Darkening the May sunshine, 
Stifling all the spring-sweets there, 

Poisoning its balmy wine ! 

Hills and trees that should be clear 

As light in water-drops, are dull, 
Not shadowy (like Faucy’s fear, 

When thought with spirit-shapes is full,) 
But like a dark and wrapping pall, 
Heavy and cold, and lifeless all. 

Let us this mystery unravel, 
And learn what thus doth hither travel. 


Beneath that arched and changing sky, 
The loftiest chimneys breathless stand, 
Holding a council grave and high, 
As to what portion of the land 
Should be the favoured scene and site 
Of their still-iourneying smoke till night. 
For at their plaints of gloom and soot, 
Darkening each day’s commanded route, 
The king of the air had granted their prayer 
For one day’s choice of a pathway there, 
And they were resolved that the brightest spot 
Of London’s suburb Jand should be 
The one where, darker days forgot, 
They would unveiled and sparkling see 
The loveliness of earth, without 
A frown to mar its harmony. 
And on this point they now debated, 
As I some lines before have stated. 
Of this debate, short notes will be 
Sufficient both for you and me. 


One “ shaft,” its tenant dwelling there, 
By local habits led to fix, 

Through Highgate wished to take the air, 
And raved of views—“ Canals and bricks |” 

Was uttered by another voice, 

And turned aside the hovering choice. 

One said ‘‘ The East ;”—a laugh replied, 

(A laugh does many points decide ; ) 

But for the West no votes were heard ; 
The aristocracy of smoke 

Disdained the low and vulgar herd, 
That there alone of cooking spoke. 

The South had many votes: there steod 
The loftiest of their race; and oft 

The breeze from Dulwich and Norwood, 
With gentie breathings, wild and soft, 

Fanned and refreshed their glowing towers, 

Whispering of turf, and trees, and flowers. 

The point was carried, and, save one, 

The yielding shafts agreed, nem. con. 

And as the light grew perfect day, 

Each one put on his mantle grey, 

Took “ gaseous form,” as the chemists say, 

And floated to the south away. 


Ob! on their hopes what dreams did pour, 
As Lambeth Marsh they glided o’er ! 
The clear bright air, the quivering shade 
Of broad green leaves on grassy glade,— 
The sparkling river, rolling free, 
Like Time unto Eternity,— 
And that soft wind, whose voice comes by, 
Instinct with mournful memory,— 
The fresh-leafed hedge-row shadowing over 
The violet tuft and primrose pale,— 
The birds’ glad voices, that still hover, 
Or wildly float o’er bill and vale, 








” Asif through these did Nature.bless 
Her Maker for her happiness. 
They reached the place where they hoped to find 
The beauty imaged in each mind. 
Alas for Hope! there is only one 
Whose truth shall live when its dreams are gone! 
They reached the place, and they looked around 
For gladness ani beauty of light and sound: 
They looked around, but they looked in vain— 
Their own grey shadows gloomed the plain, 
Like the shade of a cloud surcharged with rain. 


“Is this,” they cried, with gloomy stare, 
“ A sample of Earth’s bright and fair ? 
This darksome plain~-this leaden sky— 

The heavy air—the mournful shade ! 
Is this the dull reality 

That dreams have such an Eden made ! 
The beautiful and gay shall be 

Our spirit’s hope and faith no more! 
All else is gloom—why look to see 

In Nature any other power ?” 


As through the dark procession went 
These notes of murmur and complaint, 
Music upon the air was heard, 

That every spirit deeply stirred— 

The voice of Nature, from her throne, 
Simple and low—its first faint tone 
Hushed every accent but its own :— 


“Your murmurs cease, ye sons of gloom ! 
Nor blame me for your self-made doom. 
Nature is not less bright and fair— 
*Tis your own shadow clouds the air. 
Beautiful still, tree, river, flower, 
In every time of sun and shower: 
But ye—unhappy that ye are !— 

The darkness of your presence bring, 
And with your murky vapours rar 

The colours and the breath of Spring ! 
Then blame not mr—ye bring the blight, 
And bear, where’er ye go, your night.” 


MORAL FOR THOSE WHO ARE MORALLY DISPOSED. 


If all but gloom and sadness seem— 
Beauty a name, and hope a dream ; 
If cloud and dullness, like a spell, 
Upon your path for ever dwell ; 
Beware that your own mind cast not 
The shade and sorrow of your lot. 





SINGULAR CHARGE, 


On one occasion, when Beau Nash was called on by the masters of the 
Temple for certain accounts, among other items he made this odd charge— 
‘For making one man happy, ten pounds.” ‘ What is the meaning of this, 
sir?” said one of the dignitaries, in his gravest and most authoritative manner. 
“‘ Why, to tell you the truth,” replied Nash, “I happened a few days ago to 
overhear a poor man, who had a large family, say that ten pounds would make 
him happy for life, and I could not resist the opportunity of trying the experi- 
ment.”” The masters were so struck with the singularity of this explanation, 
that they not only allowed the charge, but even insisted on doubling it, in 
testi y of their approbation of Nash’s benevolence.— Bentley's Miscellany. 





LUDICROUS MISTAKE. 


A great restraint is placed on the expression of public opinion throughout 
the Austrian dominions, but more successfully in Austria Proper than in Hun- 
gary. Here politics are freely discussed—not so there. At Vienna, an 
Englishman’ in a café was speaking to a friend about his partiality for tea, and 
observed, in the language of the country, “* Ich liebe thee,’ or ‘‘ I am fond of 
tea.” One of the undress police, catching distinctly the last three syllables, 
immediately accosted him, saying, ‘‘ Sir, Liberté is a word not to be uttered in 
Austria!” In fact, as Napoleon decreed impossible to be excluded from the 
French language, so liberty is declared not to be Austrian.—LZiliott's Three 
Great Empires. 
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